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THOSE WHO ARI 
anxiety over American-Russian relations 1 
nerves somewhat jangled after devclopments « 
week 
Committee in Moscow, Stalin's wt 

he had not been invited to Quelb« ind t 
Ambassadors Maisky and Litvinov, the at 


been charged with doubt. It would be remarkal 


were not the case, despite Brendan B: . 
1 1 | ] 7 | ‘ 

attempt to belittie the ambassadorial sniit 

diplomatic moves. We sympathize with the de 


Administration to dispel sus picion, but its ch 


, ' ' ’ ' ’ 
nardly be Said to have cieared th air of 


can 


confidence. The approach has been tl 


‘ 
no public acknowledgment that any differet 
repeat over ind over again that relations ar 


and that the Soviet government “h heet 


informed” of all Anglo-American de ns. ar 


out hysterically at critics who suggest that we h 


done all we might 
sian ally. The week was notable for the c 


of statemert 


and Assistant S¢ y Berle affirm: in the 1 
eral terms the si slid arity of Soviet-American 1 
and defending the p litic 11 record of the St 
ment. As though in support was Chur 
Quebec, eulogizing the R ns extr 


rebuffing their demand for an im: 
And to top oft th week came 


Drew Pearson, who had a 1 the S 
ing to see the Soviets “|} 1 n { ¢ 
Savage coup de prace a Iministered to tl 


the President of the United State: 


1F THIS BLEND 
truculence betrays not 
jitters in Washington, the alarmed observer will 


look hard for reassurance fron 


INCLINED TO HOVER 


Ever since the formation of th Ire { 
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to satisfy the comptaints of o1 


its by the President, the Secretary of St 
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1 otner quarter . As if de- 


liberately spurning the verbal advances on this side of 
the Atlantic, the Soviet government picked this parti 
Jar week to allow War and the Working Cla an in- 


creasingly favored, if unofficial, mouthpicce—a fi 


t 


of criticism at the expense of Britair 


States. “Notwithstanding repeated Sovict offers, writes 


lies never once 


le by side with our 





ociian cam- 


} | £ sh} rr 

paign on n ( 1d the refusal of the Rus 
1 1. 

sians to gt far yoviet I n to attack 
: ; : 

the Ploesti oil fields is defended on the ground that we 


had refused to ba Russian soil for joint 
: ] YI] —_- > 
attacks against Germany, the ‘real e1 Elsewhere 


in the magazine th Allied Military Government 1s 


1 


as sd 
raked over the coals as “based on principles which have 


nothing in common with the principles of Gemocra 


On the brighter side, two steps are informally reported 


from Washington: a prospective meeting of the foreign 


ministers of Britain, Russia, and the United States; and 


the creation of an Allied Mediterranean Commission with 


Soviet re presentation These moves may herald a great 
r } nalachet 
1 i] or they may prove to be no more than make snuift 


cif 


responses to heightened pressure. The effects of a se ond 


! > I 
vr . ° ? ! 
front in Western Europe are easier to predict. La King 
the military omniscience of Earl Browder, we do not 


long-awaited operation this afternoon, 
but when it does come it should in fact sweep away the 


ugly fog that has settled down over American-Soviet fe- 
lations "1 


NSTON CHURCHILL CANNOT BE COUNTED 


WIN: 


on for colorless routine even on the occasion of receiving 

Not and his remarks at Harvard are 
b 1 to be variously and vigorously interpreted accord- 
ing to the interests and prejudices of the interpreter. 
They are sure to iscribed by some to schemes for an 
Anglo-American Century and equally sure to be put down 


by the lunatic. or McCormick, fringe of Anglophobes as 
‘ning gun in a campaign to return the United 


a _e » 
status quo ante 1 O Hypersen itive Russo- 


ota tO quo « 
philes will perhaps see in its ex lusiveness a slight to the 
So { ind naturally th re is th usual quota of Republi- 
in statesmen who see in this, as in every man'festation 
} in and di 1 facet of the conspiracy to elect Mr. 
| t fo rth time. For our part, we welcome 
rchill’s proposal to retain the present machinery of 


in cooperation after the war. It seems real- 


Anglo-Amet 
in the light of the past, to assume that the 


i {oO . 
u will find us with no specific plan for the peace. 
The Anglo-American machinery which 1s functioning so 


mething in the way of a concrete 
and already operative basis for further develo} ment. Be- 
sides the Combined Chiefs of Staff Committee, Mr. 
Churchill presumably has in mind such effective agencies 
as the combined boards for shipping adjustment, export 
markets, food, and production and resources. We would 
much prefer to see Russia and China, not to mention all 
the other United Nations, in a workable agency of col- 


diately after the armistice. But until such 


laboration imn 
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machinery can be set up, it would seem to us inexcysshle 


to permit the extinction of the one tangible advance thy 


has been made in this direction. 
> 

THE ATTACK ON MARCUS ISLAND APPEApRs 

to be more than merely another harassing raid on Ja; 


nese outposts. Reports from Tokyo indicate that it was 





made in great force, with battleships and two or more 


carriers participating. While there is no evidence that 
attempt has yet been made to land troops, the si 
operations suggests that they may be preparatory 
attempt to seize the island. Of all the Pacifi 
under Japanese control, Marcus would be the 
prize at this stage of the war. Unlike Midway, Wake, 
most of the other mid-Pacific islands, it has sufi 

} 


area for adequate air fields. It is within easy bombing 


range of Tokyo for Flying Fortresses or Liberat 


it is far enough from other Japanese-controlled ; 
to make it safe against Japanese land-based fight« 


light or medium bombers. Since it lies on the most direc 


route to Japan proper, some military observers 

that this sortie may mark the beginning of the 
attack against Japan. But there is a strong possibility t! 
it is a feint designed to draw the Japanese navy 
from the Bay of Bengal or some other area in whic 


United Nations are preparing to strike. The secret of 


successful warfare lies in keeping the enemy gues 
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THE AMERICAN JEWISH CONFERENCE, WHICH 


met in New York City last week, registered an 
whelming vote in favor of the Zionist idea. The « 
ence was made up of some 500 delegates elected | 
every section of the country. Only four voted against t 
resolution calling for a Jewish Commonwealth 
Palestine, and these four votes seemed to indicate 
agreement principally on the question of timing. The 
ference’s spirited demand for the opening of Palestine ‘ 
Jewish immigration under control of the Jewish Ag 
and for immediate nullification of the White Paper « 


1939 reflects the tremendous increase of support for the 


Zionist program among American Jews as a result 


events in Europe. Recent reports seem to bear out the 


assumption that by the end of the war no more thar 

million and a half—at most two million—Jews will | 
left alive in Europe. The delegates to the conference aj 
parently made the further assumption that anti-Semitis: 


has been so systematically and widely propagated by the 


Nazis that the Jews who survive will find it impossible! 
resume a normal life in Europe. Palestine, on 
other hand, now offers, in their opinion, a final soluti 
Observers recently returned claim that with the devel 
ment of the system of irrigation and hydro-electric pow 


a million additional Jews can be absorbed into agriculture 


—and this in turn would open the way for a million new 
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rkers in industry. Certainly the emigration and settle- Within Europe rebellion has reached an advanced 
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ent of those Jews who wish to turn their backs on stage. Denmark, hitherto relatively quiet under the Get 






rope should be facilitated and the United Nations, man yoke, has found countless ways to express its anger 







in concert, should assume the responsibility of at Nazi brutality. The scuttling of the larger part of 
yorking out a permanent policy for Palestine which wil Danish navy and the escape of the remainder to Sweden 
nke into account the interests and welfare of all con- must have brought home even to the G an people the 
cer But we cannot accept—and we think it dubious utter collapse of the much-vaunted “New Ord 
for any minority to accept—the proposition that rope. Whule the Germans checked further open d 






lews will not be able to live in Europe after a war fought strations of Danish feeling with their customary cruelty 







€ name of demox racy and racial equality. 
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rHE BEHAVIOR OF THE RIGHT-WING LEADERS zie 
‘ In southeastern Europe, Bulgaria s future role in { 
Kings County American Labor Party at its recent , ore 
nas pecome Nighi ncertail i 1 result of! f Of 
n in Brooklyn is vividly described by Richard King Boris. V 
‘ . 
es this week. He drav , ‘ 
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no We mav be sur hat + 7 will emloniwt for al . 
in ve may De sure that tne Vill €X tC I ail » ofsl nl ol | 
g pe y wi i ; manders still regard the German military 1 é 
rth the rioht-wino’s use f their wn tactics Ve , ° . ‘ ’ 
rth the right-wing s use of their own oth ve occupation of Italy will not weaken the Reicl rn 
] ] + } + rc . 
us Willi not be Nn I \ If Croc ic { rs nower verv mu h | T ian luo t f 
} Ww Lily hui i y ( } 
ivior OI i) r TOU WIDNL icadgaeil lil Br K yu as oreater sionificance } t th 1 r 1 of th rt ' 
1 | } P 1. | - , } 
r le: Dut it aoes make the lett wing, whi makes it doubtful whether a ‘A ! 
< Ille C t OUDUUI i LiICT a [lla r pre i ¢ el 
tne totalitarian iniection, any the more wort! achieved before winter. It is st , | oe 
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Rosenberg to boast that the Ukraine is yielding mi 






of tons of grain to feed the German army. Alt} 
7 — © = 7, ig x + - . - 7 
/ OTE S are creasingiy favor ( it f C not 
The Fifth Year vias take ancien | : 
£U / t gotten that the great battles of the war still | 
PINHE superstitious Hitler had no need to consult a 


—~y 7 y 
i thsayer for evil omens as the fifth year of the war fh d / / 4 f_ f PIC? 
At midnight on August 31—four years after the 00% ana ae Nd nie as ' 


iil 


ng of the war—the R. A. F. was over Berlin inflict- TT HEN Congr onvencs we n | ood 















heaviest attack ever suffered by the German capi- of demagogy to make it ay erican 
[Three days later, on the anniversary of England's people are going hungry, and agr ral} ng in 
try into the war, Montgomery's gallant Eighth Army dustries being disrupted, to suy f¢ 
1 across the narrow Strait of Messina to begin the An advance taste of what may be expected was provided 
of the European Fortress. For days American by former Governor Alfred M. Landon in a speech a 
1 British airmen had pounded the chief communication Kansas City last weck. Governor Landon, who mar 
; of southern and central Italy. While military ex- to go through the 1936 pre npaign w 
say the Italian campaign may take months, there is stooping to the cheaper tor te 
possibility that Badoglio may surrender to pre- have lowered his standards s ] 
needless destruction. On the other side of Europe, ers,’ Landon told the C rative Clul 
verful Russian army is on the march along a 600- to take our food—our mone away from our own, a! 
front. Hitler’s invincible Reichswehr is retreating hand it over to someone on the other side of the world 






the fabulously rich coal and iron region of the And they think we should say ‘thanky sir’ whiiec they are 


it i 






nbas; to the north it has already given up a huge area doing it.” The Wall Street Journal charges that the Nev 





the Ukraine where Hitler promised to find Lebens- Deal is about to ruin the livestock industry by putting 
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raum for land-hungry Germans, and it looks as if a the American people on a cerca! diet so more food can 


forced withdrawal to the Dnieper has begun. be sent abroa 









It would be to t edit of t American people if, at 
a time when other peoples are starving in the United 
N ns Car we really pulled in our to help feed 
them. But the principal reason for tl ipposed food 
shortage is that in normal times many Americans do not 
earn enough money to eat decently, and comparatively 


1 themselves as well as Uncle Sam 


them in the army. Increased civilian purchasing 


tec is 
power and army requirements, rather than shipments 
abroad, account for most of the food stringency at a time 


, , ‘1 
wnen crops are the tually, as 


greatest in our history. A 
~ointed out in an editorial paragraph last week, we 


x less food abroad in this war than we did in 


* shippins 
the last 


We summarize the figures given in the President's 


latest lend-lease report to Congress because so few papers 
paid any attention to them and because !end-lease food 


shipments ar 


oratory. Here ts a comparison of food 


likely to be so prominent in Congressional 
| 
hipments now 


and then 


( 000 Omitted ) (000, Omitted ) 
1915 $ 978 1940 . $255 
191 85 3 | ee 530 
1917 1,331 1942 . 2 993 
And her ymparison in terms of percentage of 
food oO < 1, whether under lend-lease or for 
casn 
19] N 1941 5.5% 
1918 1942 8.0% 
| 14% 194 11.0% 
These figut 1 be read in the light of the fact that 
Alli ri reverse lend-lease, are provid- 
ing | qual s of food for American troops stationed 
their territor 


‘ ° ) 
During the first half of this year, lend-lease cut most 


leeply | pplies of dry skimmed milk, (41.8 per 
) h (31.4 per cent), and dried fruits (20.1 
ent). But it took only 7.7 per cent of our meat out- 

t and 0.1 p it of our butter. The beef taken by 
lend-lea vas one per cent of our supply for that 
period, nt equivalent to two-tenths of an ounce 
ner week for each person in the United States.’’ By com- 


varison the needs of our Allies are severe, their diets at 


» war, the United Kingdom pro- 


1 ! only 40 per cent of its food needs. In the Soviet 
Union about 40 per cent of the most fertile crop land has 
it one time or another been under Nazi control. “The 
Nazis,” the President's lend-lease report says, “now 
occupy for the third consecutive growing season one of 


Russia's greatest agricultural regions, the Ukraine. In 


| 
Y | ond 


the summer of 1942, the Nazis also overran her se 


reat agricultural region, the North Caucasus.”” Amert- 
a & , 
cans are enjoying princely fare compared to the rations 


of the British and the Russians. 
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Britain and Russia 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


London, September 2, by cable 


| New York whenever an international crisis bo}; 
up we wonder what people in Britain are saying. And 
we seldom find out until the newspapers arrive from 
England three or four weeks later, by which time 
new event has usually stolen the show. 

Today Britain is talking about Russia, and I hope 4 
report of some of its remarks will be interesting to 
Americans. But readers should be wary. Criticism of 
foreign policy, especially if it involves American foreign 
policy, is very restrained. Indeed, caution and politeness 
are carried to an extreme, and one must look under the 
camouflage to get an indiluted opinion. 

Before getting down to details, I want to report that 
the reception by the press of the Prime Minister’s Quebec 
speech was friendly but rather guarded. The Daily Herald 
said the public reaction would be that the powers should 
stop talking about meeting and meet. The Manchester 
Guardian also urged an early tripartite conference. Th: 
News Chronicle, welcoming Mr. Churchill's remarks a; 
a hint that things were moving at last, said his recogni- 
tion of the “paramount importance of a coordinated 
political policy for all the Allies” was the outstar 
pronouncement of the speech. It concluded, “As thing 
stand, there is a danger of our winning the war in th 
field before we have settled the broad foundations o: 
which Europe’s future must be built. That would be sheer 
tragedy.” The Tsmes approved the Prime Minister 
statements “provided that the practical measures 
up to specifications.” The Worker, as might be expect 
was politely gloomy, demanding both talks and a si 
front without further delay. 

Of course the presence of Maisky in London offers 
hope that conversations will at least take place despite 
Hull's non-committal remarks yesterday. But most od 
jective people with whom I have talked are pessimistic 
about basic tendencies. Some look upon America as the 
devil in the piece and cite the current reactionary swing 
as an omen of worse ills to come. But many feel that in 
Britain as in the United States the expectation of victory, 
together with the enormous industrial and military oper 
tions, have as usual planted in the saddle men who natu: 
rally operate through old-established power relationships 
The most optimistic views, strangely enough, have been 
expressed by certain leaders of the exile governments, 
and their hopes are frankly based on the great and grow: 
ing strength of Russia. 

So much for generalizations. A few samples of recent 
press opinion are worth quoting. Last week's New States 
man and Nation, appearing while the Quebec conferenct 
was still in progress, discussed at some length the prob- 
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It scouted the idea of a eparate peac Dut 1 
P disappointed the military contribution of 
P rn democracies to the common war against 
( id estranged | ir approach to the political 
5 of the } St-war l 1ent might steer th 
S. S. R. on an independent course.” Those are vagu 


ominous words. More specifically the 
deological aims of the chan 


war are visibly 


ry approaches we find the great powers looking 

' tot ; 7, hel] t 

( a restoration of the status quo ante Delium. if 
r ] } fF jAayl pact y 

res d the long list of deals and reactionary arrange- 


ind declared that Stalin doubtless sees in all this 


e to install in Europe adminis- 


‘ , 999 
fall 4 m-T itic 
a pur} j non-political 


trations agreeable to Britain and the United States—even 
including resurrection of Pétain if necessary. It sees Jittle 


the apparent attitude of Roosevelt or in the resignation 
of Welles to encourage hope that matters will be mended. 
And it mentions as a typical symptom of America’s state 
oe 


Abaalia 


an article in the New York Tsmes describing 


Washington's policy toward Russia as based on “prin- 


ciple’ instead of on “opportunism” as in the case of the 
Even the London Times, which speaks with vast 
are, has insisted upon the need for closer coordination, 
political as well as military, with Russia. A recent edito- 
f for example, points out the futility of any policy 

ward Germany which lacks the full assent and collabo- 
ration of Russia, There are, it says, two possible bases 


: - Tl fir ild } nd ‘ , of > 
collaboration. Lhe first would be an arrangement 


or (nis 
which Russia and the Western powers “concert to- 

t broad measures of policy applicable, in consulta- 
with the smaller countries concerned, to Europe as 

a whole . The second would be an arrangement by 
which Britain or Britain and the United States accepted 
main responsibility for the organization of security 

n Western Europe and Russia in Eastern Europe, each 
cooperating with the countries in tts own sphere but each 
renouncing any responsibility in the appointed sphere of 


the other. The arguments in favor of the first solution 
are exceedingly strong and British and American, as well 
as Russian, opinion appears overwhelmingly to support it. 
Yet by a baffling paradox British and American action 
in the past few weeks has perhaps unconsciously, but no 
less decisively, pointed toward the second solution. A 
failure to secure the participation of Russia in decisions 
of political import in Italy might appear to justify similar 
decisions elsewhere being taken by Russia without con- 
Sultation and thus pave the way for the division of 
Europe into divergent spheres of responsibility.” There 
is dynamite concealed in those measured phrases. 

And curiously the same idea is developed to a more 
explicit and drastic conclusion in the current issuc of 
the left weekly Tribune. In a most challenging analysis 
of the Russian campaign, that journal flatly declared that 
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V for V1 


btember 2 
HE Hearst Pat rson-McCormick press w eased, 


but most Washington — corre spondents were 


shock 1, by the President's unprecedented, ill-tem- 
pered, and unfair attack or Dr Pearson as “a chronic 
liar.” Relations among the correspondents are generally 
friend irrespective of political differences, and there 
is a certain pr si idarity. Distrust of the White 
House is widespread, on the left as well as on the right, 
ind many felt, as Raymond Clapper sai 1, that “it is 
barely and le th ire using Pearson to put the fear of 


God into all of us.’ To be called ‘a chron r’’ by the 
| lent is a deadly blow for any correspondent, but one 


can hardly take Mr. Roosevelt into court and demand that 
h ther prove his words ar eat them. It was rumored at 
first that Pea Merry-Go-Round column might be 
ed from the \ hington Post, and relief and ad- 
ion were wi 1 when its publisher, Eugene 
M ) pT steadily more progress ve, came to his 
n s defer in a vigorous editorial. The Post re- 


led the President's conduct as “unworthy” and “un- 


and f libel on fearless and 

ssary w Mr. Pearson 
Lil 1C Drew Pearson has made his quota 
uistakes, but ironic liar’ is a strong term and the 
orps has long memories. It ea tly recalls the many 
occasions on which the State Department—and the White 
House—has indignantly denied Merry-Go-Round stories 
re later f 1. The destroyers-for-bases 


deal with Britain was one a them. The $100,000,000 
ic State Department wanted to make Franco was 
ther. Hull has been quarreling with P 1 foralong 
it least since 1938, when the Secretary publicly 
columnist for reveal ing that the State 
Department was permitting the sale of arms to Germany 
in violation of our 1921 treaty ang the Reich. It can 


te Department has chronically 


isrepresented to the American peo} le the facts con- 
cerning our foreign relations, and White House it- 

If does not come into the controversy with clean hands. 
I cite the amazing statement made by the President to 
Congress last January 7: “Even today we are flying as 
much lend-lease material into China as ever traversed 
the Burt vad in assertion that bewildered us and 
t ttered the Chi 


Much more than Pearson's reputation is involved 
| 


this affair. It has raised the most serious questions in the 


minds of all of us. The first and most important con- 


cerns our relations with the Soviet Union. Arthur Krock, 





The NATION 


tuperation 


STONE 


' 


whose staunch defense of the President and H 


this case is amusing and significant, suggests th 
attacked Pearson in order to prove their friends} 

the Russians. It seems strange that the goat pick 

this worthy purpose was not one of the anti-Sovie 
brigade but a man who has been consistently anti-! 
and pro-Soviet. An attack on anti-fascist newspaj 

is certainly the feeblest alternative to a second front 


has yet been suggested. Pearson called Hull anti-S 


and Krock says the President and the Secretary ‘ 
the Russians might believe it, and decided to t 
chances.”” The best that can be said of this is that 
naive. The Russians have been dealing with the § 
Department for a good many years, unofficially 
1933, officially since. Their personal contacts and 1 
tions with its members have given them far 
bases of information and judgment than anythi: 
best newspapermen can obtain from the outsid 
President certainly understands, if his Secretary d 
that neither Pearson's assertions nor Hull’s den 
likely to affect the views of the Kremlin. 

The conclusion most of us find inescapable 
the two Hull statements and the remarks of the Pe 
were intended for home consumption. While 
Department has been doing a good deal of whis 
the dark over Russian affairs, officials here are get 
worried. They are worried over the possibility of 
arate peace by a victorious Russia with a vanq 
Germany, and perhaps even more over the blan 
would accrue to them at home in such an eventua 
think Hull can honestly deny that he literally wants t 
see the Soviet Union bled white, but I wouldn't 
much for all his advisers; and if the Russians werer 


strong as they are, they would hardly be saved from 
fate by Mr. Hull's policies. But the Secretary is smart 
enough as a politician to realize the danger of a di 
uproar over deterioration in our relations with R 
The left was blamed for endangering the lives of Ar 
ican soldiers by its inability to swallow Darlanisn 
North Africa. Is the Administration now maneuvering 
to blame the left if our relations with Russia go sour 
One of the reasons why the President and Hull may 
be so bitter against Pearson and other Washington cor- 
respondents who took up the defense of Welles is that 
both are startled by the reaction of the country to the 
Under Secretary's forced resignation. Neither dreamt 
that Welles was so highly regarded. The repercussions 
af the press in the United States—and in Latin Amer 
——indicate how closely Welles’s fate is linked in the 
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opular mind with the future of our Russian relations 


} how much value is attached to those relations 1n al 


al 

ranks of the population. Hull had hoped that by an- 
nouncing the resignation of Welles and the appointment 
of his successor at the same time, he would avoid much 


debate. Roosevelt had hoped that by appointing Welles 


to a roving ambassadorship, he could similarly avoid a 


debate in which severe criticism of Hull was inevitable. 
he leak of the news to the press gravely embarrassed 
both Hull and the President and upset their plans so 
badly that although Welles’s resignation was accepted 
ust 22, it has yet to be Hull 


that President to 


on Aug announced. 


so angry it 1s difficult for the give 


Welles another diplomatic assignment, but the clamor 


Welles, on the other hand, is so great as to make 
it politically unwise to drop him altogether. This is the 
President’s dilemma and the source of his annoyance. 
[he Pearson affair may have domestic political conse- 
quences. It is only the latest example of Roosevelt's con- 


temptuous attitude toward those who have been his most 










consisicnt natist s ‘ crs ti §ia Samue 
Grafton was another. Pear nmwsone ot ti few wh v 
defended the New Deal in columns he ‘ 
list of ant Ni \ Dea paners t has not | 1 easy fe 
him to do that, and the President's attituds ward his 
makes out his a le toward the 1 
us. Is he, on his present rightward f tryit 
demonstrate that he h is little use for e pro-N« 
Deal journalists as the anti-New Dealers have? Certainh 
he never called Mark Sullivan or Da Lawrence o% 
Arthur Krock or Frank Kent a chron lar eve 
in the days of their bitterest campaign uinst hus 
This rift between the President and his veteran suy 
porters will be welcomed at the State Department, wher 
be taken as further evidence of Hull's politi 
agility. Until now, Roosevelt has used the department 


as a lightning rod to divert public criticism of the Ad 


ministration’s foreign poli vy. Hull has now maneuver 


A Peace Plan for Asia 


BY MAXWELL S. 


HE Japanese have always insisted that the Western 
rations do not understand the peculiar ways of the 
East, and that a system of world organization 
h might keep the peace in Europe and America 
ld not work in the Orient. This, of course, is largely 
sense. The idea was manufactured chiefly for home 
imption to justify Japan's violation of all of the 
of nations. But there is just enough truth in the 


make it worth discussion. It is perfectly 
not yet 


understood in Japan, or in most of the vast Pacific area. 


¢ ‘ + 
ment to 


ir that the concept of world citizenship is 


And all Oriental peoples have suffered sufficiently from 
he white man’s imperialism to distrust a system of world 


sanization that appears to give white men continued 


mination. 


Most of these peoples now, had a taste of 


Japanese domination and they would probably prefer to 


turn to Western rule. I say “probably” because there 


ry little real information as to what is happening in 


Japanese-occupied areas. Some reports indicate that 
Japanese have been fairly successful in setting up 


in certain areas, and there are doubt- 


If pet governments . 
groups in every occupied arca that would rather have 


} 


Japanese than the white man. But it is likely that 


a great majority of the Eastern people will be ready 
y 


to help in any settlement that excludes the Japanese. For 


cif sake as well as for our OWN and the futury peace of 


the President into the front-line trenches. and imto 
head-on collision with New Deal forces 
the world, it is imperative, then, that Japanese military 


} ower be crushed completely. 
The military tradition 


1. The peo uf 


as serious a problem as Germany. 


is deeply imbedded in the Japanese min 


readily disciplined, fanatically loyal to their Em; 

and extremely ambitious for national glory. As th 
highly industrialized country in Asia, Japan will 
doubtedly try again for dominance unless it is dest: ! 


militarily beyond hope of recovery. 
Fortunately Japan can be destroyed militar 


| 1 ] ' 
fresh burdens n the 


out imposing Japan pe 
The basis of Japan's present str 1 is in its empire. Its 
naval and air strength has been multiplied severalfold 
by its Se of strong and widely scattered bases in 
Korea, Manchuria, For 1, Hainan, and the mandated 
islands of the South Seas. Korea has furnished cheay 
labor; Manchuria has provided much of the ir 
some of the coal of Jay v] veloped armament 
industry; North China has some coal and iron and i 
tich source of salt, cotton, and cheap man-power; wh 
Sakhalin has been the most convenient source of o1 
Manchuria and North China are, of course, inter 
parts of China and should be restored in entirety to that 


country without any strings. Formosa is in mu h the same 


2 
category. Although it was taken from the old Man 
Empire 


Ching 


fifty years ago, it is inhabited almost entirely Dy 


, 4 


‘a Y 
se and should be regarded as part of China. Japan s 
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mandated 


and f ss10N ni ing ¢ 
no link to any other country. If the United 

5¢ tten possessions fr ym Tokyo and 

mnstr \ | destroy th 

l 1a | mr its ¢ ipa Icy 

! r ¢ 5 ven every 

tld | China has 

; attained 

ier tim 

| ! ; dern high- 

) thn rich interior 

rcial towns on the seacoast. Some 

her 1s been some indus- 

.e far interior. By our standards, 
1 is a non-industrial country. What 

ul iiefly devoted to textiles and light 

( is no § industry worthy of 
lnoa num industry; it lags behind India 
the tools of war. It has fewer 

r person than any other important 

id. If China is to be strong enough to 

f ressive tendencies on the part of 
t receive help from the United Nations in 

1 modern industry, in expanding its trans- 
facilitic .nd in reconstructing its agriculture. 
t a modern industry only if its four 

irmers become more produc- 

ik of increasing farm production, we 

» nr tr tors, Col bin ( | rcial fer- 
rota f crops. None of these would mean 
hina r pt it conditions. 1] average 
h too small to apply the methods of 

used in tl he Chi- 
5 { to | rm i nm us, apart trom seed 
rding agi ltural methods suitable to his 
Our methods of cultivation could be used 
level I nt oF Cc ope rative Or ite farms 

f« 1 in the Soviet Union. In many areas 
farmer is desperately handicappe d, however, 


heavy indebtedness 


interest rates, and lack of capital for even his 
rations. And much of China is too dry for 
irming. Its agricultural production could be 


ed by new irrigation projects to supple- 


{ ha he nmin existence for thousands of 
1 Nations assistance might well be made 


iraging mass education on the pat- 


» by the American-trained Jimmie Yen, 
ling the public-health activities started by 
Section of the League of Nations. This is an 


ambitious program, but there is no task facing us in the 


post-war period of greater importance than the strength- 


hina so that it may take its rightful place of 


in the Far East, 


The NATIO 












This does not mean that America can safely 


all interest in Asia after we have helped place Ch 
its feet after the war. For years before Decembez 
many Americans argued that we had no stake i 


East 


altogether. For all practical 
4 


worth fighting for, and that we should w 
purposes, Washino 
epted that argument. It did not even object stre: 
when Japan took over Manchuria and North Chi: 
area by a s 
the ] 


took no retaliatory step. It arranged to give 


American trade out of that 


rroze 


ns. It protested the sinking of 


ial regulat 


hil; =e 2s : tT a 
Philippines. And long after it became clear that 


had embarked on a aggression and co! 


career of 


we continued to provide it with vast quantities 
copper, scrap iron, and other sinews of war. Prev 


when trouble imperiling our interests threatened 


Far East, we rushed troops and warships to the 


But in the face of Japanese aggression we withdr« 


troops and marines from China and kept our 
Asiatic 
Obviously 


fleet at token Size, 
1 


it would have been a risky policy 


United States to have stood alone against Japanes 


gression during the decade from 1931 to 1941. B 
would have been less risky than the futile att 


run away from our responsibilities. For it is now ev 


that we had a stake in the Far East that was very 
worth fighting for—a commercial stake in the oil, ru 
and tin of the East Indies, a political and strategi 
in the Philippines, and, above all, a stake in preser\ 


nluhe mf ennai aati » 1 , - 
rights of weak nations lest anarchy 


spread over th 
and engulf us in a titanic struggle against great « 
The Nine-Power Pact was meant to keep us 
and to protect the peace by joint action of all the p 
But the Nine-Power Pact had many defects. It 
imperialist instrument which assumed special right 


the foreign pow: including Japan, in China. Alth 


re 
4 i as Lid 


it supposedly guaranteed the Chinese Republic's 
eignty and administrative integrity, the pact had no t 


ind was never taken seriously by some of the signato: 
notably Japan. Furthermore, although Belgium, Italy, 


several other countries with minor interests in the Far 


East participated in the Washington Conference » 


formulated the agreement, the Soviet Union—w 
ranks as one of the greatest of the Pacific powers 
not represented. 

Probably the most effective way of tackling the 
problems of the East would be through the creation 
permanent Pacific council. This council would presu 
ably function as a branch of a World Council and we 


have delegated authority over all matters pertaining 
the Pacific. Membership in the council should be 
stricted to the countries having vital interests in 
Pacific area. In addition to the Big Four of the Unit 


Nations—America, Britain, China, and Russia 


7 rec 


Aus: 


tralia) New Zealand, India, an Indonesian federation, 
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I ppines ind Japan sh« uld he adequatel repre- 
i i 
; It might be found desirable to set up a separate 
nal court for disputes originating in this re- 
ne foundation « pea In thn Pacifi t 
I 
at least, must be an implemented Pacific security 


which all of the partic ipating mations agree, act- 


< ld { ih] ; 
1a world « il, af ipie, to ( 
, 
er 
iCTi rial Inver I itimately t! I c* 
ICN an arranven Ouid ¢ t I) ] J iS 
; > ¢ ] ~_ ™ ootel oh a 
ernational army, but until such an arr Is cre- 
— 
United Nations must assume the obligatior 
( hing 1s very clear about the post-war organization 


Pacific area. Th 


+} I~ - 
h the Pacific peop 


- nond Te ‘ TY <f 
preponacra 1C¢ pov er mu 

and not with 
in the Pacific. It 
taint of 
ning 


les themselves 
rn nations that have “interests” 
J 


in other words. be 
What Japan 


of other Asiatic peoples has been achieved by 


from the im} 


free 


suCCESS has had in the 


gal 


N 


ing on the existing resentment against the white 
rule. It will ed at the peace table, 


been so frequently in the past, that the Western 


dc yubtl ess be ary 


a 


are more enlightened than others and that there- 


they are more likely to have the welfare of the 
population at heart than native rulers. This may 
rt not be true in parts of the Orient, but it certainly 


true of the Orient as a whole. Some form of inter- 


| supervision may be necessary for years to come 


Indonesia, the Pacific islands, Indo-China, and pos- 


Korea. But that must not be taken as an excuse for 
the perpetuation of white man’s rule. The supervision 
ld be in the hands of a Pacific council, in which 


Aust and influence 


be predominant. 


es Indian, ralian Filipino 


has never gained roots in Asia, 
xclude the peoples of the Orient from 


ration in determining the final settlement. This 


been possible in th in fact, little else has been 
But the 


ility to the peoples of this region. They have 


past; 
war has given a new sense of dignity 
responsib 
n the white man’s power collapse because it ignored 
the common people. In China, mil- 


> folk have not only ruled 


otentialities of 


of farmers and villag 


ves these past years # have started to build up a 


rat e 
TATLV 


saihiates and have conducted constant guerrilla 


fare against the Japanese without help from their 


government. India and Indonesia have also ex- 
All of this is, of 


Large parts of Asia are still 


rienced a democratic awakening. 


rse, just a beginning. 
I 


backward and wholly unprepared for the re- 


ibil 


lities of democracy. But it is vital that every step 


of international organization in this region give the 


t encouragement and assistance to the growth of 


mocratic aspirations, For in Asia, as in the rest of the 


tld, the only final guarantee of peace lies in making 


iC, 
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ryvicni to the Wlil O 
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abunda evidence « ( enace of tl S ush 
fluenza ¢€ de ( I aeatn } u 

from the disease—ten of them among naval men 
Surgeon-General Rupert BI! of the United States Public 
Health Service, has expressed fear that the disease may spread 
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wer the entire country within the next six weeks 


er 21, 1918. 


THERE HAS come before us a remarkable manifesto signed 
a number of socially promune t worn pr n i sf 
the playing of bridge in war time We believe says { 
} reamble, ‘that | y play men i omen of we } 
and leisure give to the exponents of class hatred a weapon 
to wield apa nst the unity ol [ ( : { ind Mus { 
cherished institutions.” Can the Soci , we ask J 
patiently, stand unmo n fa 1 august i 
stupendous sacrifi Will el. W. W.n satisfied ? 
Will not Eugene | I G in ir the tid ; 
in tl r seciusi« é r neads in sna at {t r 
iOW 1d rev vit ! i I 
ing itself thus relentless! 5 mbes 1918 
LUSTRA, by Ezra Pound. New Y: A 1 A. K f 
$1.50 net . Mr. Pound de its in the se lance of } 
sion, while scarcely valuing its reali H ; 
of accomplishment has left him in a sense unschoole 
He who forsakes the wife will often forsake the r : 
and beauty perhaps will not reap an abiding Joyalty from 


thos 


4 


e who have renounced all other loyalties in its behalf — 


W. FIRKINS, S¢ 1918 
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nullification 


» best 
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japor 
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say about 


wonismM 


t of the 
oe 

-d the 

tt Oppor- 


r America $s 


‘nt prevails to- 
sion, nor the 
ect upon 


f 1929 shook 


our 


nd were uncertain 


$3 the National 
in of totali- 
the beginning of 


ng ways and 


Not all 


still at 


AUS HOCHMAN 


employers are members of the N. A. M., of cour 

0 ‘ important industrialists are out of sympat 
ims and methods. Because of the gigantic « 

tions that control the N. A. M., however, it sets 
provides the leadership for the great mass oi 


I > 


men and manufacturers. 


1929 felt the 
tblic opinion. The New Deal, in 


American industrialism after 
of antagonistic pr 
ning succession, could enact laws that had in t! 
een bitterly and successfully opposed by the N 
Much of this legislation was aimed at elimina 
inti-labor weapons so dear to that organization. | 
opinion was behind the President, and the N. A 
uuld do nothing to stop him. The next best thing 
to see to it that the achievements of the New Deal 
be merely temporary. To accomplish this the N. A. M 
through its National Industrial Information Comn 
entered upon a campaign of “public relations.” 
Whatever the N. A. M. does it does in a big wa 
usual, experts were engaged, surveys were made, 
public-relations policy was evolved. The objective wa 
quite simple: to identify “management” with everyt! 
good in American life and to make the public b 
that any interference with the totalitarian power « 


dustry was somehow treasonable. 
THE BILL OF GOODS 


America’s entry into the war provided the opport 
nity. The need for immediate conversion to war ind 
tries and for immense expansion of industrial product 
was eagerly seized upon by the public-relations co 
selors of the N. A. M. and the great corporations as t! 
point of vantage upon which industry's prestige « 
be rebuilt. All credit for the war effort was to be ap 


priated for industry, while the blame for any shortcon 


ings that might arise was to be shifted to labor and t! 
New Deal. All of the resources at the command of | 
N. A. M. were thrown into the effort. Labor was pictured 
as a selfish, arrogant group seeking only personal g 
at the expense of the nation at war; the New Deal as 4 
“bungling bureaucracy” constantly hampering “indust' 
genius and efficiency.” Fabulous sums were and are | 
ing poured into this campaign, and the press has pro\ 
only too eager to help. As a result a picture has be 
created in the public mind completely out of focus with 


the truth. 
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Although the facts show that organized labor has loy- 


adhered to its no-strike pledge (99.95 per cent com- 


” 


ice), the average citizen and the average member of 


al 


eur armed forces believe that workers are constantly on 





» be due 


most of which are the responsib 


strike. Although absenteeism has been proven t¢ 


| 
ny causes liltv OF 


gement—millions of people throughout the country 


the armed forces are convinced that it is wilful 


ion from work on the part of union labor th 


r down production. Although organized labor has 


i 


tant 


; ; 
1 a ceiling on wages in the face of constantly 


, while corporation profits and executive salat 


no 


sing daily, the public at large is convinced that 


workers are coining big moncy out of the war in 


; ; . ten 
s disregard for the national need. The pul § 
ir of bigness, born of its bitter experiences 

} 1 " vu 1 } | 
ists and monopolies, has been skilfully deflected 


movement. 


1 . ] 1 2. ) ’ 
il activity has overlooked by the 


M. Continued Roosevelt majorities were disheart- 
to its leaders, but they accepted the election of 
as a Vi 


ihead signal 


tory won largely through their efforts and 
to intensify their political campaign. 


success so far is damaging enough, but it 1s to be 


ly a softening-up process for the final 


1 as mere 
Should the N. A. M. succeed 


n in its present temper, it will utilize 


n keeping public 


the transition 


ur to peace-time production, with its painful prob- 


f demobilization and dislocation, as the occasion 


vering the long-planned knock-out of the labor 


nent. It will by no means be a one-sided fight. 


r will not take this threat to its existence lying down. 


termination of the organized employers to crush 


trade unions will be matched by the unconquerable 


that American 


to live organized labor has displayed 
ighout the century and a half of its existence. 

iid such a battle have to be fought, the costs te 
ition would be incalculable. The struggle would 
the country a stunning blow economically and would 
isly interfere with the fulfilment of our obligations 
the severe strain 


ial fabric. There- 


bos P| , P) 
post-war worid, not to 
i 


lich it would subject 


mention 


Our Whole sor 


= ‘ | ie cf . ? | 
most vital task confronting organized labor to- 
es, ae eo eee epee ee meee ; 
» recognize the danger ahead and take steps to 
Pi d I 
fF +h Inch r , ] 
off the clash before it is too sate 


11 


vosition will remain precarious until 


hieves acceptance and recog- 


yy the public as a permanent and basic institution 


American life. Unless labor secures this one funda- 


tal condition, all other achievements necessarily re- 
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In j¢ opardy. 


] ’ 
- < ; 
} 1iC TaSK IS ne in 


possible. The N. A. M. has not won 


the public to its side to the degree which its propag: 
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in demanding that ( ongress appropfia iticient ful 
< < i i 
for enforcement of price regulatior id elimination 
the black-market scourge. Most sta gover 
ments have thi far done nothing to « i « f 
of price ceilings. They should be pet 1 fo take 
I 
nen ta ana +4 +; > 1 ti 
mediate and €El ve me ( CU) 
B campaign of this sc r uld emer $f 
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j 
These gains would have been impossible without the 


social reforms embodied in New 
@ut an executive branch sym} athetic to the purposes of 








these laws 1 determined to enforce them, and without 
t tion the judicial attitude from the standards 


-d comprehension 


se és . 
\dern social processes. Understanding the vital an l 
nt and a pro- 


Nn ptr ypressive povernm< 


-sive trade-union movement, labor must make its or- 


’ 


nized influence felt as strongly on the political front as 


NM 
rr ndustrial 

Labor cannot, however, achieve these objectives unless 
it enters into a permanent working partnership with other 
‘lements of the population. There is a sound basis for 


1 


close relations between labor and the general public. 
Other groups whose aims and aspirations are not incom- 
patible with organized labor feel the same need for 
legislative action. They too are concerned with preserving 
the social advances of the past decade and want to beat 
back the attacks of industrial totalitarianism. An alliance 
between organized labor and many of these social groups, 
gradually cemented by common action on vital issues, 
should take permanent form. A conference should be 


' ' ° » See lo 
‘d to deal not only with immediate tissues Dut aiso 


ca C y 
1, | | problems. such as the development 
with Droader 2 ral probDiecms, Sucn as the ¢ eveiopment 
of post-war program that will really tackle the tre- 
mendous problems of demobilization, including adequate 
i 
provision for the ten or more mill:on men returning to 
civilian life, the reconversion of industry to peace-time 
} } + , hah: letey t , ea! nemnloy 
production, and the probability of general unemploy- 
ment. All the New Deal! legislation of the past ten years 
‘ 
should su id 1 impt nts worked 
out 10! 
) oe { 
rer I 5 mt pe estad- 
li | which would function nationally, by states, and 
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( n 1 nd which local committees 
1 be built. Such an organization could bring an im 
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A program of such dimensions calls for a large, pro- 
f nal public-relations department under expert leader- 
should include an extensive research 
other tasks, would conduct periodic 
to determine public attitudes and test te hniques. 
Its function would be to develop and carry out a broad, 


long-range program of keeping the public informed of 


The NATION 


labor's aims and aspirations in the war and post-war 
world. It would tell the story of labor's record as a { 
for democracy, its achievements in behalf of the : 

in peace and in war. And, it would serve to focus 

tion on the really vital issues affecting public » 
While the main emphasis should be positive, the . 

tion of misinformation in the press and on the radio 


should not be neglected. 
THE PROBLEM OF CENTRAL AUTHORITY 


One may well ask why labor has done so little to w 
public sympathy. The reason lies partly in the ray 
growth of trade-unionism in the last few years and part); 
in the organizational structure of trade unions 
should be remembered that for fifteen years before t! 
New Deal labor could do little more than fight a dis- 
heartening series of rear-guard actions, and that eve: 
since 1933 much of its energy has been absorbed 
winning the elementary right of collective bargaining 
and in defensive struggles to keep what it has gained 
It has had to fight every inch of the way against t! 
evasive tactics of large corporations determined to elud 
the provisions of the Wagner Act and other statutes 
signed to safeguard labor. The greater part of the trad 
union movement as we know it today—nearly the w! 
of the C. I. O. and much of the A. F. of L. as wel! 
the creation of the past decade, and the unionization 
most of the basic industries has occurred in little 
than half that period. Moreover, this rapid expans 
numbers, power, and influence has been accompanic 
a split in labor's ranks. Its strength has been drained 
in a futile struggle for supremacy by contending gr 

The second major factor in the situation is the org 
zational structure of the unions. The average union 1 

nters his loyalty upon the immediate organization t 
gives him economic security and control over his job, 
that is usually his local union. The international uni 
absorbs much less of his attention, and very little the 
indeed is given to that rather remote entity, the ger 
labor movement. Traditionally and constitutionally, f1 
A. F. of L.—and particularly its executive council, whi 
acts for the federation between conventions—has 
restricted powers. The autonomy of the affiliated in 
nationals is very real and is jealously guarded. Withi 
the C. I, O. matters are somewhat different, but not as 
lifferent as may appear on the surface. Yet, if a publi 
relations program is to have any promise of success, 
must be centrally guided and directed, adequat 
financed, and endowed with sufficient prestige to spc 
for organized labor. A way must be found to concen- 
trate authority in this field without interfering with the 
essential autonomy of the affiliated unions. 


~ 


A public-relations policy for labor does not mean 


hastily conceived, tricky publicity campaign, based : 
clever catchwords, The broad, long-range strategy oul- 
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ine here 1S designed to build a solid foundation of 


n understanding between labor and the general 
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The nation itself will be the greatest beneficiary 
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the Cloying Good Neighbor 


BY BENJAMIN SUBERCASEAUX 


Santiago de Chile, August 28 
E ALL know that it is easier to build a ship in 
ten days than to change a South American into 
a Yankee in the same length of time or teach a 
North American to speak Spanish. That is why I have 
cen irritated by the standardized, mechanical, and un- 
maginative applications of the Good Neighbor Policy. 
South American, I have no patience with North 
rican magazines that publish articles pointing out 
r virtues. I am also disgusted with the hypocritical and 
surd eulogies of North America by some South Ameri- 
ns who believe that, in these times, it is still possible 
) write on this subject exclusively on the basis of cour- 
sy, as one might praise his host’s fine dinner, even 
ugh it were to induce an attack of indigestion. In 
rt, am so fed up with everything connected with the 
Good Neighbor Policy that I am almost sick of this very 
rticle as I write it. 
( onsequently, let me make it clear that I am not going 
discuss the same old political and commercial ques- 
which have created resentment in South America 
vard our northern “big brother’—who has, in the 
t, often conducted himself as big brothers generally 
In a world where nations are separated and joined 
with a facility heretofore possible only in Reno it is per- 
fectly useless to look back, like a dog with a can tied to 
is tail, to acts which have now lost their meaning. 
What is really important and permanent, not subject 
political changes or the whim of circumstance, 1s the 
stincts and temperament of the mass of our peoples. 
That is the only solid, material thing upon which to 


Hundreds of North American politicians, intellectuals, 
and business and professional men have suddenly be- 
come preoccupied with the Good Neighbor Policy, press- 
ing on us a new love for which we are not prepared. In 
the future, the times through which we are now living 
will certainly be known as “The Period in Which Men 
Were Not Prepared for Anything.” 

There have never existed, perhaps, in the entire history 
of the world, greater material and intellectual resources 
than we now possess. Never have pol ticians been better 





informed, laboratories better equippe i. of conditions 


more competently studied by statisticians and scientists 
Nevertheless, the world has never known more surprises 
or been less well fitted to cope with unexpected problems. 
The great virtue of the United States has been precisely 
its ability to get out of trouble quickly, to improvise an 


admirable defense against a surprise attack. However, we 


all must agree that it is easier to re pulse aggression than 
to make friends. Self-protection is a simple matter of 


will power, mascle, and steel; whereas friendship 1 
volves the subtleties of spiritual adaptation 

Nothing would be g rth Amer 
ica 1s an illegitimate child of England, and South America 
of Spain. Such assertions 


remains that, 


are no longer true. But the fact 


in spite of our mixed racial strains, the 


North American is English in many respects of which he 
himself 1s not aware, and the South American 1s Spanish 


Probably the 
both suffered in the New World has 


done more than anything else to bring us together; it 1s 


in all things in which he prefers not to be. 


corruption we have 


the chief experience we hold in comm Our good 
qualities separate us; our defects make us brothet 

I think I know the character of North Americans well 
enough to say that it is only natural and logical that we 


ivorable impression 


Latins should make a profoundly ur 


on them. When I find mvself 1 North American 
who genuinely likes us I am ready to psychoanalyze him 
as an abnormal character. He is an artist or he is at 


amorist; he has exceptionally bad te or exceptional] 
good taste; he is an apostle or a pervert Of course, hi 


may not belong in any of these categories; 1n 
we are probably faced with an 
All North Americans are aware that South America 


has color and passion, that it 1s primitive and overflowing 


erudite fool 


with natural beauty. Thus the artist should be in his 
milieu. Further, South America has a warm and temper 


ate climate; love should flourish there better than 
Greenland. Thus the South 
America also has beggars and plenty of unwashed peopl 


amorist is in his element 
with skin diseases and blemished faces. It often cultivates 
an aftificial, elaborate, and tremendously vulgar art and 


Jiterature. Thus it a paradise for the American with 
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a )4 The NAT ION Septe 
very bad taste. But South America also has a marvelous _ continent is ideal for the apostle who would like to saye - 
indigenous art, and Spain and Portugal bequeathed it the 1 few souls and also for the pervert in search of filth to — 
vest of their architecture; its literary and artistic leaders wallow in. ” 






have won international recognition. It contains people 































vith sculptured bodies and sensual mouths such as may The average, normal North American should be and 
‘ found on no other continent; its aristocracy is as fine is allergic to us, as he finds out from any prolonged . 
nd cultivated as any in the old societies of Europe. Thus contact. Why? For a very simple reason that no one ha; g 
North American with very good taste cannot help — yet ventured to mention: because we South Americans 
ve our part of America. haven't had the slightest experience of democra teri 
Unfortunately, South America also has many wretched lack the moral values which it engenders in a 
people. Most of them lie without shame. There is little The North American, on the other hand, is a P 
sense of gratitude or honesty—treachery flourishes every- example of democracy in spirit and behavior. 1 
where like a poisonous nocturnal flower. Those among However, do not be deceived by what I say; do This 
vho fall into vice fall extremely low; and those who __ believe that we Latins accept tyranny and love subr alism 
free themselves from it always climb too high and repel sion, or that we sympathize with régimes based on { for 
rest by their virtue. In South America the people No, in some ways we are a thousand times freer than Incate 
york little and drink much. We are cruelly exploited you, but we have a kind of freedom that creates disorder North 
ne another and almost never respect human per- and injustice. And we love this awful liberty so much You Ni 
sonality, with the result that each, in his private life, that a workman or a tramp in my particular country (in 1D as I 
feels himself tyrannized by the others. Therefore, our spite of what some romantic Communists say) would F vou ; 
ice 
f if 
1e 1 
yunce 
he 
ed } 
S th, 
the hope 
e day. 
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peoples thal ruthless exploitation 
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high sal- 


rather forego the comfortable home 





numerous community diversions enjoyed in your 


han accept the discipline which those things 
? 


In the long run the average South American would 


y do without all the advantages of North Ameri- 


] tarir } . at ahh . 
provided he could go on staring at his netghbors, 
> nannle ina £ ler erranaAina hi; . Lc 
people, lying freely, spending his week's 


a single night in order to feel like a prince, 


r trash all over the place, and s¢ ribbling on the 


r fun of 


1! he comes to. In short, he would never consent 
-up his personal liberty, even though it was re- 

| at the cost of collective advantage. 
This sordid but magnificent South American individ- 
n, although it fosters the artist, makes it very difh- 
r governments to rule their people, for teachers to 
their students, and for the inhabitants of the 
1) and South to understand and respect each other. 


North Americans have achieved as much comrade- 


y (if 1ip as is compatible with capitalism. And most (not all) 
] , ° ° 
l f you are content. You have succeeded in cutting down 


» and suffering; you have created a kind of ma- 
nd spiritual happiness which is within the reach 
| 


e majority. But from our standpoint you have re- 


that basis of animal enjoyment and freedom 


h primitive man possess¢ d and which we do not wish 


i 
up at any price. You do not regret such renuncia- 
ecause you were born into a world of self-con- 


1 people. Yet, when we live among you, it appears 
i é i i 
that life has lost all savor and that each dawn lacks 


ype and stimulation which we need to live through 


1 

lay. We are like the Polynesian whom the missionary 
-d to wear a shirt. 

our time 


plaining about our life, but we are much more dis- 


true that we South Americans spen« 


ntented when we find ourselves obliged to live a dif- 
ferent one. Your formula of life is logical and human 
enough, if one identifies “human” with “civilized.” And 
we are on the road to ruin, judged by the standards of 
Western Christian civilization. Nevertheless, we are 

ser to the natural life in which both good and bad 

tincts are tolerated in eternal interplay and strife. Ours 
s the formula of life par excellence, every organism 
aspiring to a biological felicity, an artistic felicity, and, 
finally, a moral and rational felicity. 

At present, the world is bankrupt of moral values. 
This is something that invites meditation. On the other 
hand, it does not invite an enthusiastic change from the 
imple life (with all the effort that complexity demands) 


when the result is not clear and the success of so much 


> 


‘fort is uncertain. Especially is this true in a generous and 
parsely populated continent like ours, which will permit 
is to enjoy, for many centuries to come, a more varied 
ind freer life—the luxury of those who need not submit 
to the complications of wealth or the terrible problems, 
spiritual and physical, produced by overcrowding. 











ln the Wind 


HE OPA, says the Washington Review of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, “has { i pnedient 


to send a personnel specialist to Cha cr heada ba 








cuss the names of business who ( c 
Bowles, OPA general mana; 


like basis... . The Chamber staff gladly 


MANY NEGRO WOMEN placing want ads in suburban 
New York newspapx 


in Christian homes 


rs now specify that they will we y 


THE CASA ITALIANA at Columbia University, now known 
informally as the Red Cross Building, still bears this inscrip 
Mother of Arts—O 3) 


tion above its entrance: ‘'Ita 


Guardian and Still Our Guide 


A NEW YORK bookstore offers Frederick Palmer's “This 


Man Landon” for ten cen 


“THE FORCED RESIGNATION of \X his 
contest with the fascist elements of | 

aroused wider comment.” The Das/y Worhber? No. I M 
chant’s Point of View, a column in 


the New York Times 


WHEN Lucius Cliett, a Negro weler of Albay rosa. 


ought $ ) worth of ¥ nds, the All H 


} j 
( 1h 1S I ’ 

Atlanta Jou zed is: “It would be diff 

oO ersuade I ( } nd 

rodden by ar rjorit H i vy and r 
thrift have n with a npg su L Sf 

Deep South, wl he radicals and syDO 

North will tell yo he Negro has ’ 


A HANDBILL advertising the Cure, ofh 
American Army for the Abolition of Po 
in all history to advocate the abolition of |] 


Unemployment, Poverty, and Crime 


sure and peaceful methods without dist 
ship. A sure cure for Fascism, Nazism, Soctalism, and Ce 


munism.” 


FESTUNG EUROPA; Sudeten Germans arte complain 
that all the best politi al jol 
the Alt Reich. The former Sudeten leaders are forgotten 
A Belgian shot a Nazi policeman from a movit 
The car was stopped and searched, | vol 
Anton Mussert, Hol! 
land’s Quisling, has had to give his two personal riding horses 
to local Nazis. He appealed to General Friedrich Christ 
sen, German military commander of Holland, but his appe 
was turned down. 


and nobody had seen the shooting 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the W1 
—either clippings with source and date o9 stortes thas 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $3 will be awarded each 


month for the best item.—BDITORS THE NATION. } 
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u too sadly upon the sufterings of 
SS nor did they plead the case of the 
J did not condemn the invasion 


nd German armed forces, and they 


monstrous crimes perpetrated 


e are as responsible for the horrors of the 


ists they espoused. But they will not 


ironically, thev are vociferous in de- 
for the “war criminals.” Now they 

t the enen nations whose le id- 

tic Germat Ital nd 


lividuals who countenanced 

their leaders. But they contain 
Hiow, then, are we to establish peace 
bring the guilty to trial without 
hment upon the innocent? 


rry many letters and artt- 


f nat s must be punished 
{ movgeneous units Must 
those who have languished 


full-fledged. active democracy before the 
First World War. The democratic spirit 
ne and deep-root 1, and tolerated 

e or discrimination. Every! ody enjoyed 
lon and social reform, cooperative 
were integrated with po- 


First World War the demand for further 
brought a strong reaction 
The Fascist movement came 


r 
! pig Du i but clearly opposed 
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Who Are the Guilty? : 

| J tity . | 

o 

BY MARCELLO MAESTRO n 
f by the great majority of the people. In the 1921 el fe 
fascism in Europe, many men Mussolini could not collect even 5 per cent of th xctior 

vorld were eager to foster and pro- for his party. He had, however, money and v y all 

kers gave it financial support; in- And for two years, from 1920 to 1922, he terror 
England, France, and America clamored country in an attempt to crush popular resistan gov 
with Hitler and Mussolini. There were thousand Italians were killed, hundreds of | e 0] 
diplomats who had only praise for the were destroyed. Whe 
vhich totalitarianism had “introduced order” In October, 1922, Mussolini became premier e 
rnalists extolled Mussolini as one sult of a military coup d'état and with the conniv atist ¢ 
irable political figures of the twentieth the King. The fight went on. In 1924, after the M ic 
ff Hitler as an impotent psychotic. murder, Mussolini's régime—still not a full dictator to cope 





—was on the verge of collapse. The British For 


P ' 
Mussoit 






Minister, Sir Austen Chamberlain, arrived in Rom 
friendly visit, which gave Mussolini enough pre: 







stave off disaster. But one year later the financial situat 
of the dictatorship had become desperate. In Dc 







1925, a consortium of American bankers headed by the 






house of Morgan floated a loan on behalf of th 





government. The $100,000,000 loan, at 8 per « er 





abled Mussolini to stabilize the lira and to r 






power. 
By the end of 1926 Mussolini had taken ful! 






torial power- crushed the opposition, filled the ps 





at 


established concentration camps, and gagged th 


All this was hailed by American, British, and | 








statesmen and business men as a great accomp! shr 


and only indifference was accorded Italian anti-] 
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Pius XI praised Mussolini as the “man sent by Pr 





dence.” The Fascist aggression against Ethiop 







openly favored by the French government, w 







British Tories did their best to prevent any n 






which would seriously hamper the campaign. 






lini’s intervention in the Spanish civil war wou! 






been impossible had not the British Foreign Office « 
nived with Franco, Mussolini, and Hitler. No » 







that Mussolini appeared stronger and stronger in the ey« 





of the Italian pe ople. 
It is clear that fascism, from the start, was an if 






national issue, Italy only the battleground. Reactionane: 






in all countries did their best to intrench the 
despicable elements of the Italian people. In its 
fascism did its best—through propaganda, violence, a! 
blackmail—to eliminate everything decent in Ital; 

to transform all Italians into criminal fanatics. If su 






hore 










a result was not attained, it is to the credit of the Italia 
people. I do not know if, after so many years of fascisn 





any people could have been expected to show grealel 
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lence of spirit and thought than the Italian peo- 


ae 
- ve exhibited lately in Milan, Genoa, and Turin. 

Mussolini entered the Second World War on the side 
any, but from te start the Italian people showed 
inwillingness to fight. Had fascism won over the 
the Italian people to its so-called ideals, the 
urmies might have had a decisive influence upon 
rse of the war. But Mussolini knew how the Ital- 
cl as felt. He never dared call to the colors more than a 
n of Italy's total man-power. The war was opposed 
methods: soldiers surrendered on the field; at home 
clearly showed their reluctance to cooperate with 
vernment; sabotage and strikes spread. Thousands 

ple were “purged” and interned. 
When the armies of the United Nations began to gain 
battlefield, the movement took a decidedly de- 
t turn. Speeches and statements during the last year 
A re evidence that the Fascist régime was less and less able 
» cope with an increasingly difficult situation. Finally, 
For Mussolini had to give up. And, significantly enough, 
Badoglio, in order to keep the Italians in the war, was 
1 to dissolve the Fascist Party, to abrogate all racial 
| Fascist laws, to set free many political prisoners, and 
- free elections four months after the termina- 

the tion of the war. 


On the day of Mussolini's fall, the people of Italy 


expression to their joy. Once more, however, the 
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And this evening there’ll be a meeting of the Post-Diluvian Planning Committee on the after-deck 





WAR 


- r smtiile nf she Fea! 
democratic impuise of ne itaiian 


by the great powers, and an at 


British and American g il 
nd Badoglio—to avoid “chaos ar 
Any genuine anti-Fascist must | c if 
those millions of Italians 
than to the y-anti-F ; 
men, clergymen, bankers, and 


decac 1 e 


— atl tat = ; oF 
and a half Nad only praise for the g 
! 


plishments of the Duce and contempt for 
orderly” Italian nation of the pre-Mussol 


genuine Italian anti-Fascist will approve the n 

punishment of the Fascist his 

cists abroad. He will reject collaboration with 

Fascist authorities with whom the 

ernment is so eager to deal 
But to 

victims not only of Mussolini but of the “pro-Musso 


the Allied 
lute denial of justice. To be sure, 


in OS! 


punish the millions of Italians who wu 


vogue in countries would 
and the United Nations are entitl 
control over Italian territory until disarmas 
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necr of a recurrence of fascism in Italy 


if the Italians are left to themselves. A democratic re- 
public would probably be the choice of the majority. 
Should, however, the American and British governments 
1 prevent the Italian people from finding their own 
way. sh { ry to set up a reactionary régime, wé 
m ( Italian people turning to com- 
mut crn \ 

rhe story of the war criminals did not begin in 1939 or 
1/4 venti and some of its protagon- 
10 t boast of their democracy as 1f by 
SO ¢ off the record the support they 
‘ e impossible to administer 
jt et I it should be in the power of the 


that punishment is 
Fa t leaders, and not to the hel 


pless 
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behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 


Hil t ‘ WI M \ 
J \ friendiy words 
| a A { be cx} ted 
i t ( i J } ld make tne 
| i ¢ All Ge has 
‘ oO! \ I c Du now it Nas 
{ ] Get people are being told 
t is Of 1 trick to deceive then 
} I l } 1g it ¢ Ai = ist i A 
Thi betw ie plutoct and their 
Bolsh Ous to us; particularly s 

! of their discussions about 

\ J \ ce thin to fr Ke the E 1roO 

1 t pi ocrats, in U event Ol 

{ \ U“ i he k Be 1e\ 
paper, they will not check Bolshevism. 

German propaganda, already briefly 
i . /- d P, 
j re. 1 more emphatic every day Goebbels 
has now discovered his best “line 
] ( unde ie reason for the 
vn t t Germa publ i$ 
m nas i { DpOSSI tlity that 


ns or Bolsheviks, the 


i nterchangeable. The Germans have a 
ge Russianized, since for cen- 
t { the Russians an inferior race; 


lition a horror of being Bolshe- 


‘ e of what a Swedish newspaper 
‘ evident “wave of Anglophil: 
] and r extent the United ites, are 
repar i rs from B m. The burden of 
( ne. endles: reiterated, is that any 


POLITICAI 
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hope of salvation from these nations is illusory, since th, 


Russianization or Bolshevization of Germany has alr 

been agreed upon by London, Washington, and M. 
There is general agreement among observers in ¢ 

many on the phenomenon of “universal Russo; 

paralleling the universal Anglophilia. The Swi 

zeller Zeitung, for example, said on August 3 

It is revealing how uniform the general attit 


descrit 


returning soldiers have endowed Bolshevism 


ward Bolshevism is. Propaganda and 


.. The opinion is fr 


expre ssed that it would be preferable to kill on 


rifically distorted features 


family rather than deliver it to the Bolshevtk 


A } 4} 2 et . saan | ’ 
And the Berlin correspondent of the Stoc! 
| 


Aug - Te 
4 aut . 


NING 1 WwW rote on 


The army youth | in the spirit of H 


rougint up 


and very large sections of the population, f 

the middle class, live in constant fear of B 
that this fear is clearly « 

ess of many Berliners to eva 


This aversion, this fear, is by far the stronges 
of the Nazis in their fight against defeatism. ‘|| 
hardly any need for them to propagandize against 


they n vagandize against the hope t 


W pro} 
enemy will protect them from the eastern. They 
centrating their fire against this hope 

The News Mirror, the most 


pres 


popular Germ 
program of national scope, ented on Augu 
re} ort of a conversation with a fictitious ps rson 


described as naive and 


. | 
f P 
a TOol: 


He closed his eyes to the Bolshevik threat and ; 
me that England and the United States would neve 
mit a Bolshevik conquest of Germany. I could not 
asking him how England and the United States 
prevent such a development even if they wanted t 
But once again it has been proved that England 
United States have no objection to handing G: 
and Europe over to the Bolsheviks. Their reaso 
clear: they are not in a position to prevent it, and ¢ 


do not want to prevent it. 


And Gauleiter Wagner told a meeting at I: 


= 


August 15 


It is completely wrong to assume that, if Ger 


and its allies were defeated, the democracies would 


the victors. If Germany is defeated, the victors will 


1 


the Bolsheviks, not the democracies. Only the dul 


fools can fail to realize this 


All these quotations give an idea of the point of 
the Nazis are trying to sell the Germans now. Obv: 
they are preparing their people, in the event of d 
to surrender to the English and Americans, but not 


Sians 


the Kus 





' 


U 
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THE JEWISH WIFE 
BY BERTOLT BRECHT 
English version by ERIC RUSSELL BENTLEY 


F Ii? ¢ ? © latd > / | 
VFR VHE scene 1s laid in Germany soon after Hitler came 


. , 
power. It is evening. A woman ts Dackino a ba? 


al ' 
She 1s picking out the things she wants to take with 


) , , 
mes Spe lak an artictie Ut of the bag again a rd 
Py +] » en tha I on hac ¢/ 
tn Us Dlace {Mal She can Pai MeTIIING € P 
/ i lane > Ne lurvoe hirt £ hee |} I } 
@S Ai 72 litle ver a larve ChHhre Per PuUSDAaANA 
> l 
, os ; . s , , 
lL fhe aressing-iabie. In t/ @ Nd Sie leaves li U ré 
no tired f ; rhe ; f » teen em P 
( if i u ach , SPe Sits for a CW m1077e) 
, , , , 7 , 
, ¢ hha ’ 
, se, her head propped on her hand. Then she goes 
gt » 
Done 


WIFE. Judith Keith speaking. Is that you, doctor 
you? I just wanted to call up and say that you must 
bridge partner. Yes, I’m 
for very long, but it won't be less than a couple of 


ind for a new going away 


I'm thinking of going to Amsterdam. Yes, the 


+} mliaral ale! 
in ime pP! Ifai, UNVCIICV- 


spring 
I 


lovely there. No, friends, 
is it sounds. How can you play bridge now? But we 
] 1] 
i coid 


played for two weeks. Certainly, Fritz had 


When it gets so cold 
», doctor, how could 1? Thekla had to accommodate 


her. I know. How should I suppose that? No 


ri . 
lidn’t come suddenly at all, it’s just that I kept put- 


hr ] re , ‘ YT thle I 1 ] < ¢ 
Dridge 1s im} OSSiv1e, Said SO too. 


hi) +O UW P y 1e"] . 1] f ir 
olf, Dut now I must. Yes, we'll have to call off out 


late. Say hello to Thekla for me. Perhaps you'll call 
metime Sunday? So long then. Well, gladly, of course. 


¢ hangs up and calls another number.) 
lith Keith speaking 
I wanted to say a quick goodby, I'm going away 


I'd like to speak to Frau Shoeck. 


time. No, I’m quite well, I just want to see a couple 
faces. Yes, what I wanted to say was that Fritz is 
next Tuesday, 


ng the professor here for the evenin 
I 


erhaps you could come too. As I said I'm leaving to 


Y 
s 


Yes, Tuesday. No, I only wanted to say I'm going 
tonight, that has nothing to do with it, I thought you 
come then too. All right, let’s say: although I'm not 
O. K.? Of course I know you're not like that, and 
f you were these are troubled times, and everybody's 
now. You'll come then? If Max can? Oh, he wiil be 
), the professor’ll be here, tell him 
ine. Goodby. 

hangs up and calls another number.) 
iat you, Gertrud? This is Judith. Sorry to disturb you. 


I wanted to ask you if you can look after Fritz, I'm 


away for a couple of months. I think that you as his 
Why wouldn’t you like to? But there's no likelihood of 

t in Fritz’s case. Naturally he knows that—er—you and 
int get on too well together, but— Then 4e’ll call you, 


it you wish it. Yes, I'll tell him, It’s all pretty much in order, 














ugn 1¢€ i} ents a re) M1 { } Aca 
knows how to look after ) } 
quite intelligent, and he’s ed to | And a 
please don't misunderstand me, he doesn’t » ta fore 
dinner, could you remember that? I've Ways 
I don't want to discuss it now, my train ica } i | 
not finished pa king, you see. Look after his su ind ind 
him he has to vo to the tail e's ordered a tal 
care that his 5 Vv heated, | ilwa vith 
In Open window and i. I dont ‘ I 

) inured” to now I must Thank yo ) 

much, Gertrud, and v - to ho r Good 

{She / 7? 5 NM ) 7) + ‘ } , , ’ j 

Anna : Th 1S J . J | \ No 
it has to be, it'll be hardet Loo re » | Z 
rer nt want ! nows |! I ] ich ] 
I don’t think ». | [ he’] ] too 
hard for him, I mean out We've agreed « ‘ \. 
never even spoke about it, never. No, he was diff t, 
on the contrary I nt you to be 1 to i t 


the first. Yes, especially Sunday, and a {vise 


The apartment is too big for him. | 1 like to say vodby to 
you, but you know The janitor? Goodby then, no don't 
come to the station, by no means. Good I'll write. Surely 

(She hanes up and calls no more number » has been 
smoking. She now burns the little book in wht e looked 
up the telephone numbers. She walks up and down a couple 
of times. Then she begins to speak. She is trying out the little 


lecture which she wishes to pive to her husband 

that he is in a certain chair.) 
7 , | r ‘ lev 
Yes, I'm going now, Fritz. Perhaps I've stayed too long 

: 

already, you must forgive that, but 


(She stands thinking and begins again.) 


Fritz, you shouldn’t keep me here any long you can’t 
do it. It’s obvious that I'll be your undoing. I know you're 
not cowardly, you're not afraid of the po it there are 
worse things than the police. They won't take you to the 

mncentration camp but—tomorrow or the next day—they 
won't let you into the clinic. You won't say anything then, 


but you'll be sick. I won't see you sitting around here turning 
he pages of the newspaper. I'm going out of pure egoism 
ind nothing else. Don’t say anything 

(She stops again. She starts again.) 

Don’t say you're not chai 
found—quite objectively- 


itists is after all not so 


rs t 
oa | 


| q i 
jectivity. And why do you continually say to me now that 


I never was such a Jewish nationalist as now. Naturally Lam! 
It’s so catching! Oh Fritz, what has hapy ened to us? 

(She stops again. She starts again.) 

I didn’t tell you I wanted to go and have wanted to go a 


long time because I can’t talk when I look at you, Fritz 


What is wrong with them? What do they actually wan 


What do I do to them? I've never meddled in politics. Was I 











I'm just a bourgeois, a housewife who 
so forth, and now suddenly only blonds 
I've often thought lately how you said 


“There are valuable Peo} le and !/ess 


The valuable peo} le get insulin when they 
| ) 
} 


, ' iy 
tiie ¢ \ i e yet non I agreed 


OOo ina I W as! Now they ve made a new 


ong to the less valuable. It’s right that 
‘ 

5 } again.} 

y mustn't act as if you hadn’t noticed 

ivs. Iritz, everything 1s tolerable except 
not look each other in the eyes dur- 

tha remain to us That they shall not 

vho set everyone lying. Ten years ago 

ntained that no one could tell 1 was 


said Oh, yes, they can tell.” And I 
ided. Why evade the issue now? 

ot rwise tney I] { ike iway your position 
uuse they already cut you there to your 
you cant sleep at night. I don’t 

a hurry because 
It's a question 

n of time. It lasts for a certain 

‘love. There are good ones that 

they don’t last forever. Of course I’m 
1 am. Why should I always be so under- 
with the shape of my nose and the 
should quit the town where I was born 
to give me butter? What kind of men 
cind of a man are you? You people dis- 
yourselves be led by half- 


he world and not be able to have 


\rtificial respiration and every shot a hit! 
the bootlickers of monsters. Yes, this is 
if € 18 reason in such a Wit rld? 

f ’ } . 4h 
your V pack and say nothing. The 


+ 


they? And you say nothing! One lot 


speak. Christ ] too should 


( aoesn 
ed yt I'd not speak. I love you 
rv [hose hay appeal, I’ 
t f < i | can ao 
It musts be this way in the next 
j ] get must be allowed to 
cnd mon VO now you 
it were {for { ir W K 
1 e€ 101 v¢ \ K 1 it 
( s « ror two 
hl not 1 
ALM ! ¢ tuli I iit 
4 j lu j , lo 
j 
ado { i 
Cal 
bout my vome away for 


t¢ vood here these days, 
é ; 
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HUSBAND. That’s a lot of nonsense 
WIFI Shal! 
HUSBAND. Wher 






I stay then? 

do you intend to go? 
WIFE. Lo Amsterdam. Away from here 
HUSBANI 


WIFE. No 


But you have no one there 
Why don’t you stay here then? You e's 


WIFE. No 

HUSBAND. You know I've not changed, don't yo 
WIFE. Yes 

( He embraces her. They stand, stle nt, between 
HUSBAND. And there's nothing else to make y 
WIFE. You know the answer to that. 


HUSBAND. P< rhaps it isn’t so stupid. You meed a 


I'll | ring you I ack. Iwo days on the other side ot 
tier, and I'll feel much better e 
WIFE. Yes, by all means. ; ti 


HUSBAND. This business here can’t last too long 
from somewhere. All this 


too b; 


slete change will com« 
] , ‘ ‘ lite mn inflamma} + It’ “ lly 
down again like an inflammation. It's really 


WIFE. It certainly is. Did you meet Shoeck ? 


HUSBAND. Yes, that is, only on the stairs, I bel When 
sorry again that they cut us. He was quite embart cr} 
the long run they can’t hold us intellectual beasts o! , 
down like this. Nor can they make war with complet Mr 
less wrecks. These people are not so unmresponsi { r’s 


oO 
Oo 


confronts them boldly. When do you want to g 
WIFE. Quarter past nine 
HUSBAND. And where shall I send the money 
wiFE. General delivery, Amsterdam, perhaps 
HUSBAND. I'll get myself a special permit. My Gi 
send my wife away with ten marks a month! What 


everything is in. I feel awful about it. 
WIFE. When you come for me, it Il do you go 
HUSBAND. To read a paper for once that has 

in it 


WIFE. I called up Gertrud. She'll look after you \ 


HUSBAND. Quite unnecessary—tor a mere two we Vl 

WIFE. (W) DaS DELHN pack } Hand me the ry, 

now, will you? t 
HUSBAND (Gives it to her.) After all, it’s onl 

weeks or si f 

5, M: 

€ pro 


Blind Anger os 


BETWEEN TEARS AND LAUGHTER. By Lin % 


The John Day Company. $2.50. a 
ete Ol i 


E HAVE learned to respect and appreci Pusthen 
Yutang as a kind of Wise Man from thi ~ pictur 
Beginning with “My Country and My People,” in the cymica 
{ Chinese culture for the West, he ex} hreatens 1 


a philosophy which in our Western tradition would 





' 
i 

1 i ] , ane 
Epicurean but which he defined as a combination of ¢ 
es | ' P I | Se 

cian and Taoist viewpoints. He gloried in the earth a 
and sober common sense of Confucianism and pou ri 
scorn upon the heaven-storming fanaticisms of the \ lecad 
the dis 


Perhaps he intended the same spirit to permeate his n¢ 


book, for we are told that the Chinese title, literally 














» fact is that Mr. Lin is very, very angry. Anger 


yn, distil more wisdom than serenity does; the 

ger is therefore no explanation of the fact that 
'! add nothing to his reputation or stature. It is 
tone, sometimes cheap in expression, full of con- 


I I 


nions, and lacking in both nobility of spir 


of the author’s wrath is fairly clear, though not 
defined. The cause is the white man’s pride. 
defined because Mr. Lin alternately accuses the 
rid of arrogance, of power politics, of ‘‘mate- 
nd of undue reliance upon science. Since the 
of Western man is undoubtedly one of the chief 
the creation of a world community in which the 


la 


yples can find their rightful and due place, one 


gret that the author’s anger has not found a more 
hicle, and that he allows absurdities and contra- 
to destroy the force of his accusation 
indicting the West Mr. Lin is never quite certain 
wants to include the whole West or whether he 
primarily at Britain, while claiming America as an 
Mr. Churchill is his chief whipping boy. The Prime 
{ c's intransigence on the issue of tl 


1e freedom of India 
1 a natural and proper object of attack. Sir Norman 
ls under his condemnation less plausibly; and he 


@ 1 } . a ° are } 
lately or justly defines Sir Normans approach to 


» TI . & ' r soar nert 
ems. Though he seems at times to regard America 


free of the prejudices which arouse his scorn, 
; at other times as if the late Professor Spykman’s 
“oy in World Politics’’ were the definitive 

yf our country to world probl« 
( 5 a 1 foil for the author’s charge that 
lay pe VC po ) I f 1em r he declares, 
World War I the term ‘power politics’ used to be 
Ma litik and had a German flavor; now it 1s not 
, Germany has conquered from within.”” Against the 
ealization that all politics is power politics, in the 
political life 1s er a purely rational ymmo 
interest to interest but a dynamic harmony of vital 


Mr. Lin presents Confucian moralism as the answer 


problem of a global community. I seem to remember 
1 his “My Country and My People’ he admitted that 
Confucian words of advice to the powerful did not 
justice. The simple moralism in this book throws no 
how the world is really to be organized justly. 
Furthermore, when it suits his purposes, he easily discards 
ire of the pure morality of the East in contrast to 
nical devotion to power politics of the West, and 


ns us with force in the following terms: 


The only logical way to keep Asia down permanently 
be to keep the knowledge of the use of rifles and 
from the Asiatics, as we are trying to keep the 
rican bombsight from the enemy. Stretch it across the 
ides and you know it cannot be done. For a century 
; 


liscrepancy in arms alone maintained the white empires 
in Asia. What the Second World War suddealy revealed 














A new novel by 
ROBERT PENN 
WARREN 


“One of the very few serious American novels I 
have read since we entered the war... It is full of 
interesting characters, some of them new to con- 
temporary fiction. Its background . . . is freshly 
observed and convincing... It is full of surprises 
for the reader; some of the passages are better 
written than anything else in recent fiction.” 


— MALCOLM COWLEY , The New Republic 


“AT HEAVEN'S GATE achieves a combination 
of intelligence and narrative pace all too rare ia 
contemporary fiction. For Warren has worked 
the tragic symbols of the Southern mind into a 
fast and highly charged story of the South 
And in the present state of the novel, AT 
HEAVEN'S GATE has the special value of dem- 
onstrating that unconsciousness is not a pre- 
requisite for the writing of fiction.” 


— WILLIAM PHILLIPS, The Nation 


“Mr. Warren has provided in AT HEAVEN'S 

GATE not only a stirring novel but one of the 

most profound interpretations that has yet been 

made of Southern life.” 

—CAROLINE GORDON, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 














HEAVEN’S 
GATE 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Calm Yourself, 
Vr. Bromfield! 


( ever-norma! granary will have been ex- 
i by t e! f the summer. ... 1 would 
k about next lebruary. By then 
on a dict well 
th nut { m icve¢ I hus ] OUiS Bre Mi- 
fic the August issue of Reader's Digest! 
Paul Appleby, Under Secretary of Agriculture 
Mr. Bromheld’s wild statements 
" with ta and figures, in an early issue 
Oo! 1 he Na " 


* 
Also Com ing : 


‘ “ 
Stuart Chase on the American econ- 


| ’ | ° 
omy as it will look on Demobilization Dav. 
What ca: done to prevent collapse when the 
oldiers come home and the war industries shut 


* 


Maxwell S. Stewart on what is real! 


happening inside China. A thorough article 
presenting ¢t facts behind the rumors that 
ou! i l bat Last is on the brink 
Of civil Wal 


* 


Keith Hutchison on the future of 


civil aviation and its bearing on international 


US! THIS CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 


The Nation, SS Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


I ent my $s ription to The Nation t 
{} 2 Years at $8 [} 3 Years at $11 
I ‘ (} Bill me 
vod u ry Offer: Weeks for $1 Cash with order 
4rhie 
ree: 
uy : ese ee sen aoe 
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the Chinese, and the Rysciir. 


This fact is going to change world 


is that now the Japanese 


have gun: 


1 think that the observation is true and the 


justified. But it stands in strange contradictio: 
notonous indictment of “power politics’ in tl 
volume. The real fact is that the author has n 


very profoundly on the relation between power 
and how to make the former a servant of the lat 


West is th 


not quite clear whether hi 


One of his charges against the 


1. It is 


is that it makes value judgments on the ha 


science too mu 
science 


‘ 


inadequate criteria, or that it fails to make suc} 
or that it is incapable of measuring the “impo: 
life 
confidence in science can be written; but it wo 


human A very plausible indictment agait 

be made with more discrimination than the author rey 
Among many other vagaries in this disjoint 

against the West is the idea that experts are inte 

in facts, while the common people have a sur 

“principles.” This charge becomes particularly is 

when applied to foreign policy. Most of the natior 

against which he inveighs were forced upon stat 

the reluctance of ordinary citizens to assume resp 

for political order and justice beyond their own natio 

by the inability of the common man to foresee comin 


We shall just have to write off this book and hope thy 


the author will regain his poise in the future. If he : 
to write about 
science, however hateful scientific discipline may scen 
REINHOLD NI! 


politics, he might well study a little politi 


bim. 





Sweden’s Dilemma 


STALWART SWEDEN. By Joachim Joesten. Di 
Doran and Company. $2.50. 
HE Sweden Joachim Joesten first went to “was ; 
care-free land,” he says. That was in 1934, | 
the days of war, which have shown Sweden that the n 


lot is not a happy one. Neutrals are disturbed from with 


I 


and within. The belligerents prod them. They suffer psyd 


logical mutations because they pretend to stand upon the 


moon while they try to live in the world. Neutrality 
a sort of introversion accompanied by anxious self 
ing. Is neutrality honorable? Is neutrality wise? 

Now Mr. Joesten adds to the store of unhaps 
neutral Sweden by setting out to show that throu 
war the country has been an unneutral thorn in the A 
side. “Up to the end of last year,” Mr. Joesten writ 
little book, “I was convinced that Sweden, if forced int 
war, would side up with Germany.” 

His conclusion had an especial interest for me beca 
long ago I was in Sweden trying to assay its point o! 
My opinion on leaving was that the Swedes funda: 
were pro-Allied but had 


timid by international political events. In the years be 


been disillusioned and 


wars they had sought a system of cooperation amo: 
powers great and small, in the form of the League. Et! 


Spain, and Munich discouraged them, and today t! 


} 


} 
inward reservations when face 


with arguments a 
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earnestness of what they call the ‘Great Powers.” 
oht Mr. Joesten’s book might convince me I was 
thout the Swedes and that I would discover they really 
erman. The evidence he gets into his book does 

1 case. He devotes a long chapter to Axel L. 
Gren as a friend of Germany, but Wenner-Gren 
een out of Sweden since the war's beginning and he is 
mong his fellow Swedes. He does not influence 
war-time policies from his safe retreat in Mexico. 
esten stresses the censors and newspaper publishers 
ear to help Germany, but the press in the main is 

1. The newspaper with the largest circulation, the 

lm Dagens Nyheter, is anti-German. Stockholm 
irry more American news than British papers. He 

it Sweden is unfair to anti-Germans who are seek- 
because he was put into an internment camp in 

*n he was discovered traveling without papers under 
-d name, but Stockholm is filled with Czechs, Aus- 
Poles, and Norwegians who have found refuge there 
nts leading up to Mr. Joesten’s internment occupy 


any of his 205 pages. He has a grievance against 


: _ and his book might have been more telling if he 
n the grievance less emphasis. He adds a good deal 


sting 


lore concerning German fifth-column activities 


weakens his case again stressing the essential cur- 


ro-Germanism of Swedes related by ancestry or mar- 
Germans, Mr. Joesten himself was born a German 

2 ’ 

has shown that nobody can be more anti-German 


2 German, BLAIR BOLLES 


Children under Fire 


> AND CHILDREN. By Anna Freud and Dorothy T. 
ngham. Medical War Books. $3.50 


OUSANDS of Americans were genuinely moved by 


motion picture “Journey for Margat Undoubt- 


ny among them sensed, even in the very popular 
11 of the work of the Engl: 


y 
> 


sh nursery, something of 
il quality. The nursery shown was intended to depict 
- 


an for War 


Wed 


three operated by the Foster Parents’ I 


ycholo- 


Anna Freud, daughter of Sigmund Freud, and Dorothy 


lren under the direction of two highly trained p 


ny Burlingham, an American child-analyst. “War and 
iren’” is their own presentation of their work and the 
ehind it. 


inced that emotional shocks and deprivations are 


1s serious a threat to the child’s normal development 
is dietary deficiencies or bodily dangers, these women ha‘ 
inusual efforts to meet the psychic needs of their 
ind to repair the damage already done. 


r trained awareness of this aspect of the war problem 


i 


4 unique value to their observ ations of the actual be- 


of children and parents and to their deeply thought- 
mmentary. One might add, parenthetically, that it is 
iing and somewhat unusual to find the parents recog- 
zed throughout as human beings whose problems and con- 
; were increased by the abnormal situation, and who 


’ ' 
U ‘ + 


“d help and consideration if their children v » be 


ited 
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In the Heart of 
Vhe Adirondacks 


SCAROON MANOR. 


HOTEL :- o72 SCHROON LAKE, N.Y. 


9 HOLE GOLF COURSE 
ON PREMISES 


9 Cloy Tennis Courts 
H | Ne 
8 Handball “i. 


Courts On 2 


FREE GOLF 
G) OPEN UNTIL SEPTEMBER 26th O 
















HAVE YOU DISCOVERED 


Kierkegaard? 


Of course you know his name, but have you 
read him? Soren Kierkegaard has been soberly 
compared to Socrates, Pascal, Nietzsche, Tol- 
stoy, Augustine, Freud, Tertullian, and Wil- 


liam James (to give only part of the list). 


TIME MAGAZINE: “Hai losopher and 
mystic not written in a minor ! =u 
have rest unde i with t! if r ¢ f . " af 


Dostoevski 


MIGUEL UNAMUNO: ‘7 learned ' 


wder to read Jb » and wa . j » ental , 
Ki rk *paara ; 

REINHOLD NIZEBUHR: 

preter of the psychology of the 1 ; life >» my 
union, since St. Aug 

COMMONWEAL: “The 

tian of the nineteenth century, a man equal in tual 
stature to Cardinal Newman 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY: (‘Kierkegaard 
spired all those philosophers and theologian 
4 } > f re thar “ly . he 


recent past who have concet 


loctrine of man.” 


These are the ten Princeton Kierkegaard publications 


PHILOSOPHICAL FRAGMENTS, translated hy Dawd F 
Swenson, (Published fo in ndtnar 
Foundation.) £2.00 


STAGES ON LIFE'S WAY, translated hy Walter Lowrie. $4.00 
CONCLUDING UNSCIENTIFIC POSTSCRIPT, translated 


by David F. Swenson and Walter ! 
lished for American-Scandinavian I ndation.) $4.00 


owrta (}Puh- 


THE SICKNESS UNTO DEATH, translated by Walie 


Lowrie. te 
REPETITION, translated by Walter / tia f that 

Uagraphical essay, “How Kee egaard Got tnto 

English”). $2.75 
FEAR AND TREMBLING, translated hy Walter porta, $2.75 
EITHER /OR, translated by Dawid F. Swenson, ! in 

M. Swenson, and V té Lou @. 2 vols / 1Ca- 

tion late fall 1943.) $7.50 


THE CONCEPT OF DREAD, translated by Walter 
Lowrie. (Publication aj g 1944.) 

THE ATTACK ON "CHRISTENDOM," translated by 
Walter Lowrie. (Publication ¢ 7 1944.) 

A SHORT LIFE OF KIERKEGAARD, 'y Walter Lowrie. $8.75 


Order from you hooks from 


THE PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 








Sm q? r 4 re t ni ¢ + ‘ ve iitti¢ { 
fe ombing « riences, provided e 
in i¢ inet or trusted mother { { 
the time I I widely different matter when children 
are separated from or even lose their parents.’ If, on the 
+} P | } i af ] } > lhe, tat 
othe hand, the parents themseives are unusually fed 

+t Pir t¢ if r wrrnriry " 1 ted t¢ the r cnt rer 
even to very } ny babies incapable of understanding spec h 
Or apt dangers around them. “The war acquire 
comparatively little significance for childret ‘ ( ld 
f ( hreatens their lives, distur the eria 

mi? ‘ rat « T+ } ' le 
Cor ( ( s ( Tati¢ j dDec« i ene ( s 
sign the mome breaks up family life and uproot 

; i ie 
the first emotional attachments of the child within the family 


group. London children, therefore, were on the whole much 


; ,; ; 
less upset by bombing than by evacuation to the country as a 
protection against 


Why this was true, what measures might be taken to safe- 
guard children’s mental! health when evacuation is necessary, 


how these particular nurseries attempted to meet the prol lem 
I 
’ _ } . 
for the children in their care, and how they assisted in the 








SWEDEN— 


which side of the fence is 
she really on? 


ONE of the strangest enigmas of this war 
has been the 


picture of Sweden sitting like 
a Sphinx with the flames of war sweeping her 
on all sides. Does Sweden want a free Europe? 

.. or is she an Axis partner in disguise? 
Now, in a candid, crisply written book, a for- 
mer Swedish foreign correspondent tells Sweden’s 


story as he has seen it—from the inside! 
“Will stimulate and inform those Americans 
who have been inclined to take Sweden unerit- 


ically for granted.”—Joseph Henry Jackson, 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


Stalwart 
Sweden 


by Joachim Joesten 


At your bookseller’s $2.50 DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 








AMUSEMENTS 
"BREEZY NEW MUSICAL HIT’’'—Wolter Wincheli?”""™ 
RICHARD KOLLMAR Presents A NEW MUBICAL COMEDY 


EARLY TO BED 


MURIEL RICHARD MARY B08 
ANGELUS KOLLMAR SMALL HOWARD 
Rook A Lyrics by GEORGE MARION, Jr. @ Music by THOMAS (FATS) WALLER 
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BROADHURST Theatre, oor SratY Tuten’ wes a wot 2 40, 
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rehabilitation of children already harmed by evacuat 
periences are some of the very practical matters discuss: 
Che vital importance of the mother relationship js strecc 





again and again. The authors are convinced that every effo. 
must be made to keep it alive. Repeated temporary upsets dy. 
to the partings following visits are found much less dang 
than the apparent calm of complete separation. 








A discussion of considerable theoretic interest probes the 
meaning of these experiences for children at various ages ang 





psychological development. Regressiox 
complete failure to repress early agp 


sive and instinctual drives is linked with disturbance , 





vels f 
scveis Ol 





younger children 






mother relationship at a time when the child's stru 
ward civilized standards is still dependent on 
parent. There is also an important note on the disturbane 
of this civilizing process due to contact with adult age 

and destructiveness. ‘The real danger,” we are remind 

not that the child, caught up all innocently in the whirlp 
of the war, will be shocked into illness. The danger lies ip 
the fact that destruction raging in the outer world may m 
the very real aggressiveness which rages in the inside of t 





Inx 
iUV¢ 










child. At the age when education should start to d 
these impulses, confirmation should not be given f: 
outside world that the same impulses are uppermost in othe 


people. Children will play joyfully on bombed sites an 






around bomb craters . . . but it becomes impossible to « 


them toward a repression of, and reaction against, di 





while they are doing so.” 
Space forbids any attempt to reproduce all the im 


insights of these authors. The book should prove fa 






reading for all who are concerned about children in war tir 
While eminently sound and thoughtful, it is brief at 





from forbidding psychological jargon. One wishes it | 





more carefully edited to eliminate repetitions and o 
grammatical errors. But these are minor flaws in an othe: 
HELEN G. STERNA 








excellent piece of work 










CONTRIBUTORS 












JULIUS HOCHMAN is vice-president of the Inter: 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and general manager of the 
Joint Board of the New York Dress and Waistmakers’ Uni 





MAXWELL S. STEWART is an associate editor of Ty: 
Nation. A Peace Plan for Asia is adapted from his | 
“Building for Peace at Home and Abroad,”” which Harpe 
and Brothers will publish this fall. 





BENJAMIN SUBERCASEAUX is one of Chile’s best-knowr 
young writers. His “Chile: A Geographic Extravanganz 
was reviewed in a recent issue of The Nation. 





MARCELLO MAESTRO is Italian news editor of the 
lumbia Broadcasting System. He was formerly asso: 
editor of the anti-Fascist ]/ Mondo, published in New Y 







BERTOLT BRECHT, one of Germany's leading poets ane 

dramatists, is now living in this country. His “Ballad of the 

Dead Soldier’ circulated by word of mouth throughout Ger 

many in the last war and won him the lasting hatred of the 

Junkers. He has the honor of holding fifth place on the Naz 

murder list. Only two of his books are available in English 
A Penny for the Poor’ and ‘The Trial of Lucullus.” 



























RECORDS 





a E people, I find, think that Mr. 
» is forbidding the record 
; to manufacture copies (cor- 
to photographic prints) of 
g to | phic | 
lings (corresponding to photo- 
lates or films) already in exist- 


Actually he is forbidding members 
ion to accept employment by 


ig this as an act of pressure— 

yn the record companies, in 
jirectly on the broadcasting and juke- 
inies—to secure an agreement 

protect the living musician 
he machine—an agreement that 

ise the employment of living 

; and compensate those thrown 

rk who cannot be reemployed. 

is far as I can judge, the pressure is 
tive, and the action is hurting 
employed musician without doing 
ployed the slightest good. The 
npanies cannot record. per- 


of symphonic and _ other 


music; but all this means ts 
ure saving the expense and 
volved in new recordings while 


te their plant, materials, and 
manufacturing copies of already 
ordings of such music in 
which do not even remotely 
demand; and 


' 
e mM + ‘ th, 
i meeting the 


co on doing this until record- 


for 35 


inue 


» broadcasting systems cont 


} ] 4 ¢ ' - f 
- ast the iiving periormances Ol 

Il ‘ ° 
y orchestras and celebrated jazz 


The small broadcasting stations 


; ; 
t-k iepend on records cont: 
ting recordings of 
| 


1 
brated 


ind cele 


one can foresee th:z 
ly tif > ot 
as i popular songs, and that as a result 


ry be pressure on the stations 


to terms with Mr. Petrillo. The 


2 of th -ssure may be even greater on 
put Ge nufacturers of juke-boxes, which 
the y records of poy ular songs. The 

re roadcasting stations and juke-box 
n vaZ 


inies may, then, be hur 
effect for Mr. 


don't pretend to 


‘ 


to what 


and with’ what 





»$ purpose, I 








if rai ) e symphony or 
' a ' ' 
cnestras are y i@ roya > y 
would e receiving fr I tne w re 
, ' , 

rdinas c = , the - 
cordings, the song-w r§ and if- 
rancere re Inc +] ! and 
rangers are iosing their royaities, and 


ompanies begin to 


be hurt the celebrated jazz bands whose 


when the juke-Dox 


popularity is built up in large measure 
by the records in juke-boxes will begin 


to be hurt with them 

In a letter to the New York 
Times Sic Thomas Beecham questioned 
whether Mr. Petrillo’s action was a good 


“cent 
recent 


way to achieve his end, and suggested 
a better way. Accepting Mr. Petrillo’s 
statement that his quarrel was not with 
the record companies but with the broad- 
casting and other companies that ‘live 
partly or mainly upon mechanized music 


to tl 


e disadvantage of unemployed mu- 
sicians,"’ Sic Thomas suggested that the 
protection of copyright be extended to 
records, so that these companies, which 
an use them without paying any- 


1 fee for each 


now 
i e 
thing, would have to pay 

aye 
would be 


and 


use. “A very large income 


1 
forthcoming to the creators, artistic 


vel yrhne + Mus ins u yn} the lar f 
yrtion of [the] fees."’ And the union 
ld > money for unemployment 
f f or to create employment Why 
should ¢ 1e yn found 
) te f ts own 
O , age a week later a Mr 
H ert A. S er yinted t tha 
1 {the n iat kes a record 
] ares a § stitute for his services 
I ) } SCS \ 1 — | ror his 
Vn yment 5 af nt on to sho 
t S in who ide this f f { 
vas not fairly nsated for his worl 
If lama i another to grant him 
se of something which I have cre- 
ited, I inquire into what the use ts and 
how much mo he will make. If I find 
he will fit $100 |] ll ask a fee of 
say, $10. But if he will profit $1,000,- 
000, should I 1 e but the ime 
$102” That, wrate Mr. Speiser, was the 
5 ion of the musician, who was paid 
1 fair fee for making a record intended 
to be ed in tl yme, but who was 
le to collect anything out of the 
h profi ) roadcasting sta- 
tions and juke-box companies made out 
of it, because of the federal opyright 
law passed thirty-four years ago which 
srotects the author, th ymposer, the 
inventor, but not the performer. At- 
; to a 1 the law have been 


i +] 
+ , . 
Ss | ‘ ‘ 
Su ley » \ S i 
t on In\ . its of 
A. F. of M. and its *r. If 
Co g s has e 1 
the 1 ly is 1 simy e 
th ; ; f 
: “ee ; ; 
law which every other creator has 
And a week later yn he sca - Mape 
in a e by Jack Gould pave Mr. Pe 
tf Ss *Wws On > matters d * { 
in the precedin tters. He too believed 
that the t iW | { be ex 
tended to recorded performances, and 
that this would make sible a long 
range solutior { e problem; but he 
ontended t a short-range solution 
was necessary ! nwhile because pre 
ous attempts had demonstrated the difh 
culties in the way of getting ) 
right law revised and t! me this 
would take. Each such t had been 
lefeated by t f the narties 
ny y] | ry of if} 
f ) 
no wp. Onl =ntly 
Mr. Petrillo fered ti nics 
1 1 ) yt 1 1 $iro 
} y l n an 
i! ipt to ' } . : 
A 
f f if i r ; 
+} 7) r : | rk te ) 
+] ao ¢ . 1 +] . 
rif r |} ; { r ( , 
C3 Anics, 
: ad a re 
. an | 
a, Seen a let fe 
had no { - Pe 
trillo bars who | t tf to pay 
$18 j ) ¢ want a 
es 1 of t ht vy which tn 
long run would compel them to pay 
fart > ).000 in increased 
r , , 

This the Times has 
1used - f the issu the pt 
sible solut the forces working for 

1 against se solutions to emerge 
clearly defined from the previous con 
f on. But the co nent they ¢ ull for 
will have to wait until next week 


B. H. HAGGIN 





COMING SOON IN THE NATION 
“What to Do with Italy.” By Gaetano 
Salvemini and George La Piana. 


Reviewed by G. A. Borgese. 
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Letters to the Editors 


7 his ¢ lean Politics? Jot Association to send a representative, lose control of the state Organization of 
always found his side in the majority. the party. That would be too bad. By 

Left-wing representatives got the floor would be no worse than havi: 

only by taking it without permissios party controlled by men who ca: 

During the whole evening, only one of their prejudices and their 

their motions was entertained—then separated RICHARD H 


“voted” down by Mr. Gelo’s followers. Brooklyn. N. Y.. August 31 
The rest of the time they could not even 


pe 
r politics 
and with 
measure at 


WOrkK I10OFf 


raise a point ft order ofr a point ot 
I 


On the only hand-vote of How About It? 


nitormation 
evening —or ew slate of county Dear Sirs: In his very interes 
eit wing—my England Teaches Its Soldier 
mbered three or four to. Nation for August 21, Rein 
ut seemed to me, Sil- ys, I have the unea 
advantageous seat in the at the failure of American « 
seemed to everyone about to interest themselves in the pr 
suasions. So it seemed to army education is responsil le 
papermen and police pres- degree for the comparative « 
ertainly the left had more than backwardness of the Americ in 
votes. After refusing to allow In the fall of 1941 I w 
wing members to act as tellers, Jetters from former students 
calmly announced that the 


oe 

7 wort the f 11490 oe 

votes to the lefts 1,149. jn various army camps. They 

challenged the count and ce- disturbing to realize how n 
to AA; | aci- 

all vote. Mr. Gelo ad soldiers had no idea what 1 


and thoug! 


wt this was just ar 
Having been granted leave ot 
by the University of Chicago t 
the cudgels against isolationi 


the left wing. I 
1 
f its members who 
— oe 
not Communists have been deludex 


7 1 1¢ } 
. nif nict - i7e 1 . t a “ 
by Communists. 1 realize if the lef h qa to Secretary Stimson that I 


ntrolled the 0 > gicht Ol } 7 ‘ 
controlled th meeting, the right we ild to Washington and should 
have received no better treatment than it 
have rect Oo be catment him. He replied that he we 


} ly a af Cy] . ef ing 4 in 7 , , 
ee ee the vert wing was 12 New York when I was there } 


majority and should have won. 
sant najo ¢ C . v Mr Tohn ] McCloy would 
county leaders accepted the cre : 


When I called on this gent! 
summoned Oveta Culp Hobhy 
time the morale builder of m 


American soldiers. They 


ry delegate present 
willingness to decide 
tically. But they 


at every turn. Even _ 
Mer pressed by extracts from 


had received, or by my 
recognition of the psychologi 

of this war. Mr. McCloy fir 
the interview with, “All soldie: 


le. it should | 
of the hand vote was accurate, 
ty leaders would be suspect for 
their refusai to 
over to the Honest Ballot Association 


Ilne 


| ¢ to know is how to shoot.” 
frodauce printed Dalots OF 


In the fall of 1941 I off 


f ] rant 
refusai to grant 
services for nothing 


their | arliamentary 


efusal to check the 


price now! British 
groups are often led 
George S. Counts, chair- have women over here, too, 
American Labor Party, and ‘aug yo ee el lh 
executive secretary, that Wealth of experience in leading 
‘ately appoint a committee S!0n groups. I am going ov | 
ite the Kings County con- 00m for a couple of month: 
Representatives of both sides do some evening work when I ; 
utial outsiders should study 1 have another job, but in war | 
the audacity to award the decision to the results and examine the conduct of can take on a “‘victory shift’’ of 


: 1 . . } f lov 
his followers. And so it went all eve John Gelo, Kings County chairman, and = work How about it, Mr. McCloy 
ll ahha 
ning. The left wing roared and the right his subordinates. I realize that if the about shooting plus education 
ing squeaked, but the chairman, whe investigation shows what I and many MARY B, GI 


rmit the Honest Ba others suspect it will, our side may well Boston, Mass., August 24 


‘ \ 
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per 
Fathers and the War 


hed reading 


— 


Worl } . 
al Work or | ent, and 


ive mussed the chief reason 


i O la ers In ) 
P 
joos 40 nster , < i 
» the resi | If y 
rs in the said non-« 1+ 
yers In the Said non 
| 


en, for example, a man in a 


I 

well-paid position having 
and pension rights is drafted, 
isually promises to take him 
the war, if at all poss! le, 
seniority and pension A 
n ne was calle ] If, 1 . 
onds to the gov I 5 
nts, g s his jOD, ind 5 
epl nt, noto vd ) ) 

ss, at a preat financial 
r untrained in mechanical 
his firm takes the position 
Se therefore lrops his name 


, ' 
st OF employees and If, after 
l l . en 
Oo get back into his 


he must begin at the bottom. 


ne wants 


therefore, surprising that he pre- 
take his chances with the draft? 
es, too, that his family would 
Imost as much in one case as in 
r, what with the bad living con- 


in defense areas and the rela- 


vw 


yw wages that he, as an untrained 
worker, would be able to earn. 
want the young fathers to 
sw jobs we'll have to put pressure 
nployers, I think. 
KATHRYN R,. FREY 
LEOPOLD FREY 


( », Ill., August 31 


Not So Shallow 
rs: The argument of Rolfe Hum- 
s two-page review of the Moult 
ry in The Nation of August 21 
s one, I think, about which there can 
¢ little disagreement. I said many of 
e things in a review of the pre- 

issue Of Mr. Mouit’s perennial. 
lowever, Mr. Humphries’s generali- 
about the “shallow ponds of the 
an provinces’’ does a serious dis- 
to a number of literary magazines 
United States which are pro- 
in no sense except that of their 

of publication. 

ihe magazine Fantasy (Pittsburgh), 
Mr. Humphries names among 
showing that 


the anthologist’s 
erican impulses are much more 
ncial,” has as much first-rate poetry 
¢ 152 pages of its current issue 
luding work by Richard Eberhart, 
Hays, Clark Mills, Kenneth 
T. Scott, Byron Vazakas, 


n any A in or | sh 
Ww l | 1a\ 5 ? 

. yt ) ponds or the 
4 — re { e d 
’ nuch st poetry w 
) i toda 

AN ROSI I R 
W yn, WV A E 4 
—_ ‘ 
The Postal Case 
Dear Sirs: Kelly Postal, iry-treas- 
yt Min l Local 
i I () ww S oy a ill Cal 
Zz } y i ise of his | y 

i ) ne i } yf t { nion 
) He has 1 a worker and 
rade-union militant for thirty years; he 
is also a veteran of the First World 
W lhe Kelly Postal case is as flimsy 
a frame-up as were the Tom Mooney 
and § » and Vanzetti cases 

In J 1941, a long-standing con- 
fl ) | e estion of trade 
inion demo y between Local 544 


ume to a head. Local 544 decided, by a 
virtually unanimous vote, to disafhiliate 
from the A. F. of L. 

C. I. O. Postal 


leaders in this strugg 


and to join the 
was one of the militant 
le. Daniel J. Tobin 
made his first move personally against 
Postal and also other leaders of Lo al 


544, when he made an explicit appeal 


to President Roosevelt for help. Postal 
was one of those indicted in the Minne- 
apolis labor case of 1941. He was 
cleared of all charges by the jury. But 
the campaign against him was con- 
tinued. He was indicted by the Henne- 
pin County attorney for embezzlement. 
He was not accused of having misused 
union funds personally. He was a cused 
on this charge because, acting as trcas- 
urer of the local, he obeyed the demo- 
nembership and 
transferred the union funds as he had 


cratic vote of the 
been directed to. Judge Hall, sitting in 
al, directed the jury to dis- 
y Postal. He was re-indicted, 


the first tri 
charge Kell 
and convicted on practically the same 
evidence and by the same witnesses as 
were introduced in his first trial. The 
Supreme Court of Minnesota sustained 
this convicton 

The Michigan C, I. O. has con- 
demned the frame-up of Kelly Postal 
and urged its locals to give full moral 
and financial support to the Civil 
Rights Defense Committee, the author- 
ized representative of his defense. In 
its resolution, the Michigan C. I. O. 
declared: ‘The conviction , .. violates 









y ii 
v > 
5 
B , is 
i 
» jail” I ( 
if ) Ke 


eo | Kel 

I ] of K Postal is 
I ‘ t i { i Ocracy 

In » fre f Kelly 


ry for 
trad ( ) yin th ace of a 
wave yn which ks to enchain 
la y > acts 1 other means 
JAMI r. FARREI ( hairman 
( Rights Def > ( tice 


Misplaced Credit 
Dear Sirs: In \ 


Nation of August 28 an amazing error 
| 


"y 


ur drama review in 7/¢ 


Jiscussing the Negro as a 
asis for folk irama, your editor sai 


“In “lhe Green Pastures’ 


nelly created a charming extravaganza 


Marc Con 


based on Marc Connelly's cor 
idea of Heaven 


I should like to 


eption of 
4 

le iINCPTOS 
point out that “The 


Green Pastures’’ is merely Marc Con 


nelly’s adaptation of Roark Bradford's 
concept of the Negro idea of Heaven 
Too little credit has been piven Mr 


Bradford and his “Ol’ Man Adam an 
His Chillun’’ (1 
Brothers in 1928) 


iblished by Harper and 


on which Marc Con- 
, ; ; ‘ _ 4 

play was Dased. Lilie DOOK up 
plic 1 a well-worked-out idea of charin 
which Mr 


translated into the medium of the stape 


nelly’s 


and originality Connelly 


i 


and movie. I realize the public cannot 
; 





be blamed for not knowing this when 
little rec 1 and billing has been 
piven Roa Bradford, but surely the 
literary editor of Te Nation should Le 
better infor 1. And for her informa 
tion and d it, I recommend “Or 


HERMIONE W. 


[My abject apologies t ) Mr Bra ifo { 
for a quite inexcusable lapse of me: 
oe ee ee ee ry 
ory. I am doubly ashamed because I too 
am extremely annoyed when the credit 
for a good piece of work goes to te 
adapters and producers rather than the 
creator.—M. M.} 








Cross-Word Puzzle No. 29 


By JACK BARRETT 















































Eee 


ACROSS 


of the brave 


vide this 
beheading! 
] creature 


DOWN 
You will have to ilter the law to 
make it 
Hot stuff thi 


drink first! 


» you’d better get a 
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Where stands Pisa today? On this 
Not a name to conjure with; just 
the rod (two words, 5 and 4) 

Mud volcano 

This is one 

Rising in Germany. (Surely the Reds 
have nothing to do with it!) 

Pay up 

Stocked up (two words, 4 and 2) 
Look for this pest in a hop leaf 
(hyphen, 3 and 4) 

, responding word 


hidden in the inn 


ping 
ne (tw 
that 


wi rds, 4 and 5 


seems to make me 


of path is not an 


ounds like one 
ay to carry arms 
r-up of unconsidered trifles 
and thus consumed 
ch statesman 
imes lightship known possibly to 
f ans in England 
i pre r 
SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 28 
ACRO MODES; 6 ROOST; 9 THIM- 
HII 1) NEVER; 11 AHEAD; 12 ISSUBRS; 
1 ARRADI 19 HOSTEL: 22 NEGLIGENT; 
Phot 1 YOHO; 25 ELEMENTAL: 26 
MOON: 27 ITCIL: 28 NBEAT’S-FOOT: 81 IN- 
FAN' 3 PUEBLO; 86 MEALIES; 39 
OLITVI A‘ TAINT; 41 SHUTTLE; 42 
SYLPH: 48 RIDER 
DOWN IMANNA; 2DOVER; 8STRIDB; 4 
WITS; 5 OBOK; 6 REASON; 7 OVERT; 8 
TIDAL; 13 SEGREGATE; 14 UNIVERSAL; 
1S RHEOTROPE; 17 BALLOON; 18 AN- 
rENNA 20 STYLITE; 21 WTHICAL; 20 
KNMESH 20 OUSTER 81 IDOLS: 8&2 
PRILL: 84 BLIND; & OTTRR; 87 ARUM; 


& IOTA 


aisle, 
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Europe's Overseas Needs, 1919-192( 
How They Were Met. League of 
Columbia. 50 cents. 

The Fight for Freedom: College k 
Wartime. Edited by Roger Sherr 
and Gabriel M. Liegey. Farra: 
hart. $1.50 
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Kown. School Activities 
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Publishing 
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